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Hitler’s Parachutists Threaten Near East 
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8000 pounds pull on ifs jaw 
yet it never lost a tooth 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


O" WELLS are drilled (some of 
them 2 to 3 miles deep) by a 
revolving bit, chewing its way through 
earth and rock. The loosened pieces are 
brought to the surface by mud driven 
down a pipe with such tremendous 
pressure that it picks up the earth and 
rock and forces itself to the surface 
again. 

That’s a lot of pressure . . . 2000 
pounds per square inch. Hose must be 
used to carry the mud to the pipe and 
B. F. Goodrich designed a hose to 
stand it but the pull on the couplings 
was sometimes as great as 8,000 
pounds. Couplings leaked, sometimes 


even tore out at the hose. So Goodrich 
engineers went to work. First they re- 
designed the end of the hose so a 
coupling’ could fit it without reducing 
the opening. Then they developed a 
coupling with teeth which bite into 
the rubber hose under hydraulic pres- 
sure, and while under this pressure a 
brass ring is forced over an enlarge- 
ment at the end of the coupling, lock- 
ing it in place. 

Because it was designed for its job 
by B. F. Goodrich engineers, and was 
not just an adaptation of an old de- 
sign, this Permalock Coupling as it is 
called is many pounds lighter, and is 


shorter, which makes that much more 
hose usable. 


This B. F. Goodrich coupling has 
been used on some of the deepest, 
toughest wells in America, and whole 
rivers of mud have been unable to 
make it fail. It is saving money and 
time on hundreds of oil rigs just as 
other Goodrich developments are sav- 
ing money and time on almost every 
industrial job in America. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical Goods 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


—Sirst IN RUBBER 




















Men who are below par slow down production. You can’t 
afford that today! ... Help your men keep fit by doing two 











simple things: First, provide plenty of fresh, cool drinking 
water; Second, prevent contagion by installing a neat, dust-. 
proof metal AJAX Dispenser at each fountain. It holds 250 | 
AJAX Paper Cups—the kind that “come clean” and snuggle 
into the hand, all open and ready for use. And they’re eco- 
nomical! ... Your employees will appreciate the opportu- 
nity to drink water this natural, sanitary way. 














KEEP FIT FOR U.S.A. 
Drink Plenty of Water 
this Sanitary Way 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
—Send $1.00 for a hand- 
some metal wall cabinet 
with complete filling of 
Ajax Cups — sent prepaid. 
Address Department 26, at 
the office nearest you. 


Any type of drinking fountain can easily be equipped so that cups can be used 
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SIDESHOW 
by DALE HARRISON 








Soup’s Onl: On the Warm Springs 
(Ore.) Indian Reservation the snakes 
are getting cricks from crickets. They 
stuff themselves with the insects of , 
morning and writhe all afternoon 
with stomach-ache-——a clear case of 


NEWSWEE 












they’d rather be writhed than ly | 


prescient 
Fredonia 
swallowed a live frog. The word 


... To win a quarter, g | 


(N.Y.) Normal student | 


“normal” here denotes a type of } 
educational institution, not a state 


of mind. 


Flight: A Philly felon dieted down 
from 168 to 130 pounds which was 
thin enough to wiggle himself to 
freedom between the bars... Wonder 
where a homing pigeon goes when it 
doesn’t go home? A bird that started 
from Ohio for its Syracuse (N.Y,) 
cote in 1937 has just arrived, delayed, 
probably, by a traffic jam in Buffalo, 


Love? Bah!: “He went out to get 
some cream for our coffee,” pouted 
a Chicago lady seeking a divorce, 
“and didn’t come back for a year.” 
By that time, of course, the coffee 
was cold. To make it worse, he for- 
got the cream ... A Hollywood 
wife complained that her husband, a 
movie stunt man, made her nervous 
by staying out nights. Daytimes, 
when he was risking his life for the 
wages of cinema, her nerves were as 
calm as a summer sea... . In another 
Hollywood marital crackup the wife 
said her husband in three months gave 
her jewels worth $150,000 but only 
$20 for victuals, and that doesn’t 
make sense even in Hollywood. 


Shear Genius: Divorce wasn’t 
enough for the Charles Barans of 
Chicago. Both wanted the one copy 
of their wedding photograph. Judge 
Desort settled the argument Solo- 
monically by cutting the picture in 
two. Baran got his half. Mrs. Baran 
got the other, which included be- 
sides herself the better part of one 
of Baran’s arms, which, if he'd felt 
then as he feels now, would have 
been kept strictly on his own side 
of the photograph. 


Want-ad: Orland Buhl, a convict 
in the state prison at Jackson (Mich.), 
advertised in the prison paper for in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of 
his brother. Sure enough, he found 
him—under an assumed name in the 
same prison. 
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Sure You Can 
Quote Me 


PLYMOUTH: 


BEST-BULLT 
CARI” 








All Over America, Independent Garage Men were asked: “‘Which of ‘All 3’ Low-Priced 
Cars is Best-Engineered?”’ Plymouth got More Votes than Either of the “‘Other 2.” 








HEY KNOW CARS—service all makes 
—and independent garage men rate 
Plymouth “Best-Engineered of ‘All 3’!” 


You'll be thrilled by Plymouth’s spar- 


HOW INDEPENDENT 
GARAGE MEN VOTED 


Only Plymouth of “All 3” gives you the 

new protection of Safety Rim Wheels! 
And only Plymouth of “‘All 3’’gives you 

a majority of the 22 big quality features 








PLYMOUTH 
found in high-priced cars! Prices subject 


to change without notice. Plymouth Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corporation. 


kling new performance. It has the great- 
est power per pound of weight of “All 3’’! 
Fw And Plymouth’s big 117” wheelbase— 

longest of ‘‘All 3’”—gives you abundant 


room to enjoy its luxurious ride! 


HEAR MAJOR BOWES, C. B. S., THURS., 9-10 P. M., E. D. S.T. 
BaF SEE THE LOW-PRICED PLYMOUTH COMMERCIAL CARS! 

















INDEPENDENT GARAGE MEN SAY: 


BEST-ENGINEERED OF ALL?” 


WHAT PLYMOUTH HAS THAT THE OTHERS HAVEN'T 





LONGEST WHEELBASE OF “‘ALL 3”’ 
WIDEST REAR SEAT OF “‘ALL 3” 
GREATEST POWER PER POUND OF “‘ALL 3” 
BIGGEST SAFETY ADVANCE OF “‘ALL 3” 
WIDEST COLOR CHOICE OF ‘‘ALL 3”’ 
MOST HIGH-PRICED CAR FEATURES OF “ALL 3” 
LOWEST PRICES OF “ALL 3’ ON MANY MODELS 
IT’S CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 


——wE 


L\} 
Sturtevant makes air Your INVISIBLE ALLY” 


er cl oe . il y, 


WEATHER... Friend or Foe? 


In war or industry, weather may spell success or failure. Difference is: 


the military strategist must take weather as he finds it, while the mod- 


ern industrialist makes it as he wants it. 


In the New Brunswick, N. J. plant of General Cigar Company, for 
example, Sturtevant Air Conditioning keeps tobacco leaf right for easy 


handling, efficient processing and packing, safe storage—speeds pro- 


duction, improves cigar quality, reduces costs. 


Heat in a Hurry 





Smart plant managers know 
morning chill means cold 
fingers, slow workers, poor 
N work. That’s why Sturte- 
vant Multivane Heaters are 

in this plant. They speed up heating, save 
fuel by improving heat distribution, get 
heat down to floor level in a hurry, 
where it’s needed, and keep it there— 
despite the 27,000 ft. room area and 31% 


ft. ceiling. — 





Let Sturtevant 
Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of drying, dust or 
fume removal, process air conditioning, venti- 
lating, heating, mechanical draft, vacuum clean- 


ae 


one 


a Shove 


*Give it the gas”— motor- 
ist’s phrase for acceleration 
—is exactly what this Stur- 
tevant Booster does with real gas in the 
plant of the City of Norwich Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Norwich, Conn. When 
holder pressure is insufficient to push the 
gas through service pipes fast enough, the 
Sturtevant Booster gets busy—shoves it 
along—maintains smooth, steady, adequate 
pressure. 





ing, or pneumatic conveying— Sturtevant can a ; 


help you make air your Ally. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 


List Wleke 
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A soldier’s question that has no answer Nettie is* & 
With his second lieutenant’s bars all bright and new, he swung off the train at a small ‘Sire tai oe 
Vermont town, that frosty morning in ’17. Two things to do: Say good-bye, and ask the one roe ys tie 
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Mrs. Bear didn’t know a crafty hunter was 
waiting to kidnap her fuzzy roly-poly cubs 
and sell them...Instinctively she wielded 
the weapon even two-legged females use, and 
with startling effect. Read Like Any Mother, 
a short story by Robert Murphy. 


Wooden ships are hack 


What’s in those strange 135-fo hat 
Maine shipyards are turning out thes. ays? 
How’s Uncle Sam using the Yankee knack 
of swinging dubbing adzes and spike mauls? 
You'll see tricks of the ’80’s solving 1941 
bottlenecks in the new Post. Page 14. 


Sarazen on the U.S. Open 


“Nobody ever wins the Open, but somebody 
always loses it!’”’ (See Sam Snead, left.) Before 
you lay any bets this week, read what the 
Gamecock of Golf says about those “‘almost- 
champs” who had the Open in their calloused 
paws, and let it slip away. Page 20. 
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Will this bumptious young Irishman be 


Ca n Conn ta ke J oe Lou IS ? merely another member of Louis’ Bum-of- 


the-Month Club? Joe can hit harder. But Billy is faster, flashier, fancier. Read why the better 
minds along Bashed Beezer Boulevard believe J oe’s title may be in grave danger. Post, page 37. 


Deep-sea fishing trick 


How does an angler—even an expert—fish under water? READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Read Philip Wylie’s new yarn, The Expert...ALSO a 
trip, color camera in hand, through Mister Shaw’s Garden, . 
where millions gape at everything from Dancing Girl #8 
orchids and climbing onions to Fishtail palms and Chi- re 
nese maidenhair trees; and Bill Langer’s life story—from 
Federal indictment to a seat in the Senate. In the Post.- \ ’ 
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JUNE 7m ISSUE... NOW ON SALE 









“me work overtime? 





»«-mot since the boss found out he 
could get America’s finest portable 
adding machine for only $47.50.” 


© HANDY as your telephone 
oS - + - Streamlined triumphs 
\y |Z — of engineering efficiency, Victor 
4A ¥- portable adding machines in- 
Proledtoned Qgere ——— =a of improve- 
service for profes- ment leadership. 

sional men There’s a model for every fig- 
ure requirement at prices to fit 
every budget. Victor “straight” 
portable adders, in 10-key or 
full keyboard, at only $47.50; 
standard electrics, starting at 
$114.50; and Victor’s latest, a 
full-duty portable that adds 
and subtracts, at $79.50! 


For large corporations, the 
corner store, or in your home, 
Victor adding machines provide 
accurate answers to your figure 
problems at lowest cost. Phone 
your Victor representative to- 
day for a demonstration or 
write Dept. NW-6, Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 3900 





Profit protection 
for progressive 
retail merchants 





On-the-spot check- : 
er for busy pro- N. Rockwell St., Chicago. 
a — It adds and sub- 






tracts. Victor’s 
newest portable, 


$79.50 
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Wordsworth Prophecy 


I am enclosing a prophecy by Words- 
worth written in 1803. This was undoubt- 
edly composed with Napoleon in mind 
but might well have been about a certain 
mustached man of the present day. 


When, looking on the present face of things, 
I see one man, of men the meanest too! 
Raised up to sway the world, to do, undo, 
With mighty Nations for his underlings, 

The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow; I find nothing great: 
Nothing is left which I can venerate; 

So that a doubt almost within me springs 

Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things. But, great God! 
I measure back the steps which I have trod; 


And tremble, seeing whence proceeds the 
strength 

Of such poor Instruments, with thoughts sub- 
lime 


I tremble at the sorrow of the time. 
CLIFF BLACKWELL 
Trinidad, Colo. 
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Choctaw OK 


I noticed in a recent issue of Nrews- 
WEEK, and also in The Chicago Tribune, 
that there was considerable discussion 
about the origin of “OK.” 

The Choctaw Indian Tribe is in Okla- 
homa, which is Mrs. Blackley’s home 
state. She is very familiar with the Indi- 
ans, their customs, and even their language 
and she advises me that “OK” came from 
the Choctaw language. It is spelled “Oke.” 
It means all right or satisfactory and is 
pronounced like “OK.” 

W. J. BLACKLEY 

The Beveridge Paper Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Your May 19 issue has an article about 
the rubber shortage. Why can’t the old 
worn-out tires be salvaged and used? Ev- 
ery garage and filling station has a pile 
of these old tires rotting away. It seems 
that they could be put to some use. Kind- 
ly advise if this is possible and, if so, why 
is it not being done? 

M. J. KAHAO JR. 

Kahns, La. 


Rubber tires and other forms of old rub- 
ber have been reclaimed for years, and re- 
claiming has naturally picked up sharply 
during the current emergency. During the 
first four months of 1941 reclaimed-rubber 
production amounted to 83,499 long tons, 
compared with 70,877 long tons in the 
same period of 1940. The output of re- 
claimed compared with a consumption of 
269,079 tons of new crude during the four 
months. 





Born: To Errol Flynn, screen star, 4) 
Lili Damita, former film actress, a 7-pound 
21%4-ounce son, in Hollywood, May 3}, 











Birtupay: Annette, Cecile, Enmili 
Marie, and Yvonne Dionne, 7, May 4 
The five climaxed their becoming 7 yi 
a broadcast in which they again balked x 
speaking English (Newsweek, June 9 
... Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, who delivers 
the Dionne quins to a startled world j 
1934, convalescing from an operation jy 
Toronto, 58, May 29, .. . James A. Farley 
former Postmaster General and Demo. 
cratic National Chairman, 53, May 30, 









































International 


Mr. and Mrs. Will Rogers Jr. 






Marriep: Will Rogers Jr., 29-year-old 
elder son of the late cowboy-humorist, and 
Collier Connell of New York and Beverly 
Hills, 29, in Las Vegas, Nev., May 2%. 
Rogers, who publishes The Beverly Hills 
Citizen, nervously forgot to pay the jus 
tice but later sent the fee by messenger. 
... Gene Tierney, New York City society 
girl who made good as a stage and screen 
actress, and Count Oleg Cassini of Wasb- 
ington, D. C., in Las Vegas, Nev., June |. 



























Diep: Prajadhipok, 47, ex-King of Siam, 
at his home in England, May 31. Only i 
feet tall and weighing 98 pounds, the little 
former king was far from typical of the 
popular conception of an Oriental poter- 
tate. A graduate of Eton and Woolwich, 
he rabidly followed such interests as pho- 
tography, golf, tennis, and polo. He abdi- 
cated in 1935 when the Siamese Govert- 
ment curtailed his royal prerogatives ... 
Sir Hugh Walpole, 57, British novelist, in 
Manesty, England, June 1. Since the pub- 
lication of his first novel, “The Wooden 
Horse,” in 1909, Walpole has had a highly 
successful and prolific literary careet, 
which even included the writing of such 
Hollywood scripts as 
“David Copperfield” . . . 
Jenny Dolly, 48, who, 
with her twin sister 
Roszicka, made up the 
famous dancing team, 
the Dolly Sisters, by 
hanging herself in her 
Hollywood apartment, 
June 1. She was born 
in Hungary. 
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; Ww helpful his! 
How to have 17,000 friends as helpful as this! 
“year-old 
Pers When you buy insurance, make certain National Telegraphs) and ask for the The important thing for you is to for- 
~\ rly J ‘ec * + 99 ‘ 
May 2% you are getting more than just a promise name and address of the nearest get about policies’’ and Concenwats 
ly Hill to pay a loss or handle aclaim. You are representative of the Hartford. on protection—especially against possible 
the jus ® é; large losses. 
ene entitled to prompt and friendly serwice These men can tell you about the 
ssenger, 
- society wherever and whenever you need it. NEW way of buying insurance, which Are you really protected? 
d screen . : ee : ; 
F Wash- is based on this idea: An expert analysis of your insurance ie 
June |. needs may uncover loopholes for seri- 
f Sian Would you | from this ous losses that you’ve never thought 
ML Oidill, 2 ! 
Only 5 rather lose $1000 a about. Why not talk things over with 
he little lor this? a> ( ’ oe ee : 
of the No matter where you £0 a Hartford representative or with your 
poten- own broker? No obligation, of course. 
aint —throughout the 48 states, in Canada One is as bad as the other. 
as pho- or in Hawaii—you’ll find representa- A loss hurts just as much 
e abdi- a Ff a eT y ; ; , 
Por tives of the Two Hartfords near at hand. whether your house burns Ever since 1810, 
— In them you have 17,000 friends who down or blows down—whether you are ‘‘Hartford’’on a policy : 
eae are always ready to help you. To find sued by a car owner or by a golfer — has meant a sure aN 
ie pu ° : ° ° . eo 
Sine one quickly, just telephone Western whether your signature is forged on a promise to pay LAS 
highly Union (in Canada, call Canadian check or your pocket is picked. losses. 
career, 
f such 





d. Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






e World 


‘THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM a noe wes EXCEPT LIFE 
ole : 


“What! you use diamonds in 
making telephone wire? 


Precious stones are an 
economy in Western 


Electric manufacture 


You telephone over wires which 
were drawn through diamonds 
ranging from one-third carat to 
two carats. 

Copper wire is pulled through 
a hole in the diamond at a speed 
of 120 miles an hour! The wire 
starts larger than the hole and, 
passing through diamonds with 
successively smaller holes, is 


- 


pulled down to the required size. 

About 20,000 miles of wire can 
be drawn through a diamond die 
before the stone must be repol- 
ished; about 200 miles could be 
drawn through a die using the 
next best material. 

Machines like this, attaining 
new speeds in wire drawing, are 
designed, made, and operated by 
Western Electric in its capacity as 
manufacturer forthe Bell System. 

Their speed has special impor- 
tance now in rushing wire for 
national defense. 


..- helping to keep down 
your telephone cost. 


Making wire and 
thousands of items 
of telephone appa- 
ratus, Western Elec- 
tric constantly finds 
ways to reduce cost 
and improve the 
product. 


... is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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AEF Prospects 


Atermists talking of another AEF in 
the near future are ignoring facts. The 
U.S. has neither the ships, equipment, nor 
place to send a large army and will prob- 
ably not be in a position to move or 
support a great body of troops abroad in 
less than two years. The only possible 
U.S. participation in the war currently 
foreseen by Washington is naval, although 
the Marines or Army might be used to 
support an established Latin-American 
government against a coup, or to occupy 
Martinique, the Azores, or other Atlantic 
outposts before Hitler could. It’s also 
possible that the U.S. will send increasing 
numbers of nonmilitary technical volun- 
teers to battle fronts to instruct the Brit- 
ish in the use of American war equipment. 


Mexican Settlement 


Look for a State Department announce- 
ment soon that a basis has been arrived at 
for a settlement of all American citizens’ 
outstanding claims against the Mexican 
Government. Negotiations have been go- 
ing on for months, and the eventual agree- 
ment may take the form of a trade 
treaty. It is expected to be accompanied 
by an RFC loan to the Mexican Govern- 
ment for liquidation of the claims, which 
cover both oil and private property ex- 
propriated by Mexico. 


La Guardia Criticism 


Several Washington officials, including 
important New Dealers, have been highly 
critical of Mayor La Guardia’s beginning 
as Administrator of Civilian Defense. 
They expected him to remain on the job 
in Washington full time until he had his 
administration organized and under way. 
Instead, after holding a press conference 
and making a few preliminary moves, 
La Guardia left and was gone several 
days, leaving his setup unorganized. 


U.S. ‘World Order’ 


To meet the demand for an outline of 
the world order which the U.S. envisions 
after a British victory, Secretary of State 
Hull has put Leo Pasvolsky, his special 
assistant in charge of the State Depart- 
ment Division of Special Research, to 
work exclusively on the matter. Pasvolsky 


What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


will assemble facts and figures on which 
State Department policymakers can _be- 
gin blueprinting a system which would 
give the democracies a fighting goal and, 
inversely, dampen the ardor of totalitarian 
troops. Note that this will be disassociated 
from peace terms, a matter the State 
Department prefers for the present to 
leave in the hands of the actively bel- 
ligerent British. 


OPM Comeback 


Despite the recent revival of serious 
criticism of the OPM by New Dealers and 
others, a major shake-up of the defense 
organization in the near future now ap- 
pears improbable. One reason is that OPM 
officials seem to be responding to pressure 
and to be eager to correct earlier mistakes. 
Also, the OPM is moving rapidly to set 
up industry committees, a step which has 
long been urged to get maximum defense 
production and still avoid as far as pos- 
sible interference with civilian production. 
The outlook now is that there may be 
minor shifts in OPM personnel, but no 
major changes unless the promised pro- 
duction in various lines fails to materialize 
in the coming months. 


Labor Board Shortage 


There'll soon be agitation for expansion 
of the Defense Mediation Board, based 
largely on the unpublicized fact that a 
fortnight ago the board was unable to 
provide a panel to handle its first big 
aviation case, that of North American. 
Representatives of labor and management 
finally sat down with Ralph T. Seward, 
the board’s secretary, who, after several 
hours’ discussion, persuaded the union to 
postpone the strike a few days until a 
group could be set up. However, both par- 
ties in the dispute were surprised and irri- 
tated at the delay. The board recognized 
the case as an important one but couldn’t 
get a panel because so many cases had 
piled up. It’s feared that a repetition of 
this failure would seriously damage the 
prestige, and therefore the effectiveness, 
of the hoard. 


Air Safety Legislation 

The Congressional committees investigat- 
ing airline accidents will shortly introduce 
new legislation designed to provide greater 
air-transportation safety. One change to 
be asked is Federalization, standardization, 
and expansion of the air traffic-control 
system, bringing control towers at all air- 
ports under Federal jurisdiction. New air- 
craft safety devices, including an improved 
altimeter, and an instrumient to warn a 
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pilot when a ship is about to go into a 
stall, would be made mandatory. In the 
light of the planned legislation, the com- 
mittees have advised state legislatures 
to postpone local aviation measures. 


National Notes 


Nelson Rockefeller’s committee will 
soon be dovetailed into the OEM and be 
given another name—perhaps “Office of 
Inter-American Affairs” There’s a 
possibility that Frank Murphy will resign 
from the Supreme Court, where he isn’t 
too happy, and return to the Philippines 
as High Commissioner. He has always 
felt his sphere to be administration . . . 
The Philippine Resident Commissioner in 
Washington has quietly lined up Adminis- 
tration support for an amendment to the 
Independence Act that would suspend for 
at least a year duties on Philippine prod- 
ucts entering the U. S. 
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Britain vs. France 


The British are preparing for the possi- 
bility of war with France. Instructions 
from the War Office in London have al- 
ready gone out to the various overseas 
commands outlining preliminary opera- 
tions, and Dominion governments are be- 
ing kept informed on arrangements being 
made in their respective zones. So far, 
aside from orders sent to the Middle East 
Command and the Mediterranean Fleet 
regarding action in North Africa, the main 
British move being prepared is the occu- 
pation of Madagascar, where a German 
mission is already at work surveying pros- 
pects for an Axis ship and plane base in 
the Indian Ocean. With a German victory 
in the Middle East a possibility, the Brit- 
ish plan to clear out all potential Axis 
nests in the “second line of defense” area 
between the Red Sea and the East Indies. 


Craven Pilots 


Reports to Washington military quar- 
ters from occupied France maintain that 
it has again been necessary for the Ges- 
tapo to assign spotters to Luftwaffe bomb- 
ers to insure fulfillment of their bombing 
missions over Britain. The increased effec- 
tiveness of British anti-aircraft fire, plus 
the new high tolls of Britain’s night fight- 
ers, have exposed the occasional cravens 
among the Nazi air force, these sources 
say. The function of the Gestapo, of 
course, is to prevent the spread of the 
practice adopted by these “discreet” plane 
crews of dropping their bombs in Channel 
or ocean waters and then returning with 
glowing reports of damage done. Although 
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AEF Prospects 


relate talking of another AEF in 
the near future are ignoring facts. The 
U.S. has neither the ships, equipment, nor 
place to send a large army and will prob- 
ably not be in a position to move or 
support a great body of troops abroad in 
less than two years. The only possible 
U.S. participation in the war currently 
foreseen by Washington is naval, although 
the Marines or Army might be used to 
support an established Latin-American 
government against a coup, or to occupy 
Martinique, the Azores, or other Atlantic 
outposts before Hitler could. It’s also 
possible that the U.S. will send increasing 
numbers of nonmilitary technical volun- 
teers to battle fronts to instruct the Brit- 
ish in the use of American war equipment. 








Mexican Settlement 


Look for a State Department announce- 
ment soon that a basis has been arrived at 
for a settlement of all American citizens’ 
outstanding claims against the Mexican 
Government. Negotiations have been go- 
ing on for months, and the eventual agree- 
ment may take the form of a_ trade 
treaty. It is expected to be accompanied 
by an RFC loan to the Mexican Govern- 
ment for liquidation of the claims, which 
cover both oil and private property ex- 
propriated by Mexico. 


La Guardia Criticism 


Several Washington officials, including 
important New Dealers, have been highly 
critical of Mayor La Guardia’s beginning 
as Administrator of Civilian Defense. 
They expected him to remain on the job 
in Washington full time until he had his 
administration organized and under way. 
Instead, after holding a press conference 
and making a few preliminary moves, 
La Guardia left and was gone several 
days, leaving his setup unorganized. 


U.S. ‘World Order’ 


To meet the demand for an outline of 
the world order which the U.S. envisions 
after a British victory, Secretary of State 
Hull has put Leo Pasvolsky, his special 
assistant in charge of the State Depart- 
ment Division of Special Research, to 
work exclusively on the matter. Pasvolsky 


will assemble facts and figures on which 
State Department policymakers can be- 
gin blueprinting a system which would 
give the democracies a fighting goal and, 
inversely, dampen the ardor of totalitarian 
troops. Note that this will be disassociated 
from peace terms, a matter the State 
Department prefers for the present to 
leave in the hands of the actively bel- 
ligerent British. 


OPM Comeback 


Despite the recent revival of serious 
criticism of the OPM by New Dealers and 
others, a major shake-up of the defense 
organization in the near future now ap- 
pears improbable. One reason is that OPM 
officials seem to be responding to pressure 
and to be eager to correct earlier mistakes. 
Also, the OPM is moving rapidly to set 
up industry committees, a step which has 
long been urged to get maximum defense 
production and still avoid as far as pos- 
sible interference with civilian production. 
The outlook now is that there may be 
minor shifts in OPM personnel, but no 
major changes unless the promised pro- 
duction in various lines fails to materialize 
in the coming months. 


Labor Board Shortage 


There'll soon be agitation for expansion 
of the Defense Mediation Board, based 
largely on the unpublicized fact that a 
fortnight ago the board was unable to 
provide a panel to handle its first big 
aviation case, that of North American. 
Representatives of labor and management 
finally sat down with Ralph T. Seward, 
the board’s secretary, who, after several 
hours’ discussion, persuaded the union to 
postpone the strike a few days until a 
group could be set up. However, both par- 
ties in the dispute were surprised and irri- 
tated at the delay. The board recognized 
the case as an important one but couldn’t 
get a panel because so many cases had 
piled up. It’s feared that a repetition of 
this failure would seriously damage the 
prestige, and therefore the effectiveness, 


of the board. 


Air Safety Legislation 


The Congressional committees investigat- 
ing airline accidents will shortly introduce 
new legislation designed to provide greater 
air-transportation safety. One change to 
be asked is Federalization, standardization, 
and expansion of the air traffic-control 
system, bringing control towers at all air- 
ports under Federal jurisdiction. New air- 
craft safety devices, including an improved 
altimeter, and an instrument to warn a 
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pilot when a ship is about to go into a 
stall, would be made mandatory. In the 
light of the planned legislation, the com- 
mittees have advised state legislatures 
to postpone local aviation measures. 


National Notes 


Nelson Rockefeller’s committee will 
soon be dovetailed into the OEM and be 
given another name—perhaps “Office of 
Inter-American Affairs” There’s a 
possibility that Frank Murphy will resign 
from the Supreme Court, where he isn’t 
too happy, and return to the Philippines 
as High Commissioner. He has always 
felt his sphere to be administration . . . 
The Philippine Resident Commissioner in 
Washington has quietly lined up Adminis- 
tration support for an amendment to the 
Independence Act that would suspend for 
at least a year duties on Philippine prod- 
ucts entering the U. S. 


Britain vs. France 


"The British are preparing for the possi- 
bility of war with France. Instructions 
from the War Office in London have al- 
ready gone out to the various overseas 
commands outlining preliminary opera- 
tions, and Dominion governments are be- 
ing kept informed on arrangements being 
made in their respective zones. So far, 
aside from orders sent to the Middle East 
Command and the Mediterranean Fleet 
regarding action in North Africa, the main 
British move being prepared is the occu- 
pation of Madagascar, where a German 
mission is already at work surveying pros- 
pects for an Axis ship and plane base in 
the Indian Ocean. With a German victory 
in the Middle East a possibility, the Brit- 
ish plan to clear out all potential Axis 
nests in the “second line of defense” area 
between the Red Sea and the East Indies. 


Craven Pilots 


Reports to Washington military quar- 
ters from occupied France maintain that 
it has again been necessary for the Ges- 
tapo to assign spotters to Luftwaffe bomb- 
ers to insure fulfillment of their bombing 
missions over Britain. The increased effec- 
tiveness of British anti-aircraft fire, plus 
the new high tolls of Britain’s night fight- 
ers, have exposed the occasional cravens 
among the Nazi air force, these sources 
say. The function of the Gestapo, of 
course, is to prevent the spread of the 
practice adopted by these “discreet” plane 
crews of dropping their bombs in Channel 
or ocean waters and then returning with 
glowing reports of damage done. Although 
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these reports sound propagandistic, Wash- 
ington tends to credit them because they 
come from non-British sources and are 
quite detailed. 


Balkan Resistance 

Reports of travelers from Eastern Eu- 
rope disclose the undercover resistance the 
Germans are facing there. In Yugoslavia, 
the fugitive Komitajis, led by former army 
officers, are organizing their guerrilla re- 
sistance along military lines. Their force of 
some 60,000 men is being divided into 
groups of 100 to 500 which are assigned 
to specific mountain areas for operations 
under a central command. In Rumania 
the Swabian (German) minority has 
caused so much trouble over the Nazi 
Army’s requisition of their rich resources 
that hundreds of Swabians have been 
rounded up by their “Aryan brothers” and 
sent to Poland to do “patriotic agricul- 
tural work” for the Fatherland. In Hun- 
gary, there’s much quiet resistance to a 
German “educational” program designed 
to de-Magyarize the Budapest population. 


New German Weapon 


Germany has bolstered its streamlined 
panzer divisions now being used in Libya 
with a powerful new weapon—a tank-and- 
plane-destroying tank. Possibly an im- 
provement of Germany’s anti-tank tank 
(Periscope, April 7), this new weapon car- 
ries a long-barreled anti-aircraft gun and 
an anti-tank gun of either 47 or 75 milli- 
meters. Only lightly armored, it has broad 
tread for desert use and is speedy enough 
to hit and run away from more strongly 
armored enemy tanks. Its anti-aircraft 
gun, operated by one man and aimed by a 
complicated mechanical device, has shown 
itself to be remarkably effective against 
British planes in Libya. 


French Morocco Resistance 


Although fearing to show open resist- 
ance, the Vichy regime is continuing to 
block wherever possible the Nazi penetra- 
tion of Morocco. Recently the Germans 
weeded out several hundred young Moroc- 
cans from among French war prisoners 
and sent them to Berlin for propaganda 
studies in the Arab center there. Then the 
Nazis sent the Moroccans to France with 
the proviso that they be repatriated, hop- 
ing to establish them in Morocco as Nazi 
propaganda agents. The French made no 
objection to returning the men to Moroc- 
co, but the colonial authorities there saw 
to it that all were given positions where 
they could be closely watched. 


Foreign Notes 


Although Sweden recognizes the Norwe- 
gian exile government in London, it has 
recently banned C. J. Hambro’s book “I 
Saw It Happen in Norway,” officially re- 
ferring to the author as the “former” pres- 





ident of the Norwegian Storting, even 
though Hambro still technically holds the 
post in the exile government . . . Italian 
officials are complaining about British 
“discrimination” against the lira. It seems 
that during their short-lived occupation of 
Libya, the British set the exchange rate at 
390 lire to the pound, but now in Ethiopia 
they’ve upped it to 480 to the pound... 
Franco now has some 350,000 soldiers in 
Spanish Morocco. 





Industrial FBI 


Stat members of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are now being pressed 
into defense work. Their previous task of 
watching for market manipulation is be- 
ing played down, and more and more SEC 
workers are being assigned to the defense 
industries, checking the books of contrac- 
tors, passing on their costs, judging on the 
tax allowance they are to receive on emer- 
gency plants, etc. They are also assisting 
the Federal Reserve Bank in watching for- 
eign assets in the U.S. Apparently, the 
plan is to make the SEC a sort of indus- 
trial FBI. 


Mark Boom 


The German victories in the Balkans and 
Crete have proved a boon to U.S. banks 
which are still creditors of ‘sermany. The 
victories have brought a decided increase 
in the demand for and price of marks 
which the banks sell out of their holdings 
in Germany. Some of the buying has ap- 
parently been speculative, while the rest 
is accounted for by persons here buying 
the marks for remittance to relatives or 
others in Germany, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and the rest of the occupied countries. 
Whatever the reason, the price of marks 
advanced 4 cents, or more than 20%, with- 
in a few days and gave the banks a chance 
to liquidate their mark balances at a 
smaller loss. 


New Products 


There’s a new waterproof glue made of a 
plastic resin that’s especially suited for air- 
craft construction but has its home uses. 
Packaged in powder form, it becomes glue 
when mixed with cold water ...A new 
gadget for music composers automatically 
writes the note on paper when a key is 
struck on the piano . . . The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has developed a “no such num- 
ber” tone for dial telephones that’s easily 
distinguished from “busy” and other sig- 
nals. 


Business Footnotes 


Large chain groceries will soon launch 
an “eat more vegetables” campaign, part- 
ly to offset soaring meat prices, and partly 
to cooperate with the national nutrition 
program which is pushing for a more-vege- 
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table diet . .. Washington is virtually oyer. 
run with Wall Street people looking fo, 
jobs . . . Cosmetic manufacturers are mak. 
ing up “beauty” kits for men in the sery. 
ices including, after a survey of depart. 
ment-store sales to men, such things a 
hand lotion, colorless lipstick for chapped 
hands, foot powder, manicure sets, and 


bubble bath. 


Nazi Agent’s Woes 


On the night of May 28, a heavy-set 
elderly man who was seeing “Hellzapop- 
pin” at the Winter Garden theater, New 
York, lost his wallet, containing $250 and 
important papers. He offered a reward 
and left his name and address but, al- 
though the theater was carefully searched, 
the wallet was never found. Next day the 
loser was arrested at his suite in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. He was Dr. Kurt 
Rieth, the famous Nazi agent (see page 
18). Incidentally, The New York Herald 
Tribune, which got a scoop on the ac- 
tivities here of Dr. Gerhard Westrick ten 
months ago, also scored a beat in un- 
covering the presence of Rieth in the city. 





Aircraft Futures 


From inside the industry come these 
hints of the U.S. military aircraft of the 
near future: The Bell Aircraft Corp. now 
has on the drawing board a twin-engined 
fighter that would carry a 75-millimeter 
cannon—the same size as the famous 
French artillery piece . . . Another com- 
pany has in the planning stage a heavy 
plane that would carry eight 20- or 37- 
millimeter cannon . . . Fantastic sound- 
ing, but claimed feasible by a reputable 
California inventor, is an aircraft without 
propellers which would lift batteries of 
heavy guns 4 miles up and provide a 
stable, yet mobile, firing platform at any 
altitude. Powered only with an auto en- 
gine, this “fort” would fly straight up or 
horizontally at some 70 miles an hour 
through the application of a known prin- 
ciple of physics in a new manner. 


Miscellany 


The long-awaited aid-Britain movie, now 
titled “This Changing World,” has finally 
gone into production at RKO-Pathé. It 
will feature most of the British actors and 
directors in Hollywood and proceeds will 
go for British aid . . . A secret anti-Nazi 
radio transmitter, calling. ,itself Radio 
Vatican and using the slogan “Germany 
Awake,” has been broadcasting recently 
near the wave length of the real Radio 
Vatican . . . Portuguese newspapers are 
forbidden to publish anything about Spain 
and the Portuguese censors will not permit 
any dispatches concerning Spain to be 
filed to other countries . .. M-G-M is plan- 
ning to make at least 25% of its future short 
films with a Latin-American background. 
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The machine 


that manufactures more stable futures 
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Because it cuts turning costs as much as 50%, reduces 
or ends scrap loss, increases production, a modern Warner 
& Swasey Turret Lathe literally pays taxes and wage in- 
creases for hundreds of owners—it averages 20% net 
profit to them. The reason is its greater speed and power, 


greater precision, and ease of operation. 


In spite of tripling our production, we are still behind 
in orders because defense industries must come first. But 
if you have a turret lathe more than 8 or 10 years old, 
investigate the modern Warner & Swasey now and schedule 
your future needs. If you continue to be busy, you'll need 
modern Warner & Swaseys for top production at a profit to 
help build reserves; if business levels off, you'll need them 


for their low costs—vital if you hope to stay competitive. 


Warner & Swasey engineers can help in your planning. 
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He even worked on 


fluorescent lighting!” 


A NEW SCIENCE STORY THAT 


CONCERNS EDISON AND YOU... 


Jot: I'll be jiggered, fluorescent lighting in a club car! 

At: Brand new idea in lighting, isn’t it? 

sot: Older than you think, Al. Even Edison worked on it! 
at: That man must have thought of everything! 

Jot: Well, he did patent a fluorescent device in 1907! 






joe: ... But General Electric spent years in research to produce 
today’s high efficiency fluorescent lamps. pee had to develop 
their own Phosphor—the material that transforms ultra-violet 
into visible light—then grind it almost as fine as that girl’s face 
powder! For top efficiency it’s got to be just so fine and no finer! 
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at: Sounds like a peck of trouble just to make a lamp! 

jor: Yes, and that’s only one thing G. E. does to make them give 
maximum light throughout life. In their Cleveland laboratory, 
they keep G-E Mazpa F (Fluorescent) lamps burning night and 
day till they go out! In three years, they’ve increased light 
output as much as 40% and reduced prices as much as 45%. 














At: Where would I get fixtures for my business? 

joe: Your G-E lamp supplier can show you a full line of certified 
fixtures with G-E Mazpa F lamps, ready to use! 

at: I’ll take General Electric’s word for it! 

JOE: “re You know the story of Edison’s first bulb? Well, to- 


day’s G-E bulbs give 10 times the light at 1/10 the price— 
and G-E Mazpa F lamps are following right in their footsteps! 





at: What about fixtures? Does G.E. make those too? 

jo#: No, General Electric doesn’t make fixtures for these lamps. 

But they helped set up rigid standards for Fleur-O-Lier fixtures 

certified by Electrical Testing Laboratories. See the tag? Any 

manufacturer can get this certification if his fixtures meet the 

specifications. Over 40 companies cooperate to make Certified 
leur-O-Liers in all sizes and styles. 








NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
$5 worth for *4—15 worth for $1125 


GOOD NEWS for everyone who uses electric light! 
Every factory, office, store, apartment, restaurant— 
yes, and many homes too—can take advantage of new 
low quantity prices on all types of G-E Mazpa lamps. 
See your G-E lamp supplier for full details today! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


MAZDA: Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 
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Keynote for Americas Sounded 


by FDR’s Atlantic Challenge 


Defense Lines Extended 
and Axis Warned Against Attack; 
Emergency Status Widened 


The three great East Room chandeliers 
swept the shadows from the well-waxed 
parquetry across which the Marquis de 
Lafayette had strode to shake the hand of 
President Monroe. James Monroe was 
long dead, but his ghost sat with the 98 
ladies and gentlemen who, that Tuesday 
night, May 27, 1941, symbolized the 
Americas the fifth President had sought 
to immunize against Old World invaders. 

At 9 o’clock Washington time the ghost 
of Monroe rose to greet a living inheritor 
of that problem. It was not alone. For 
there, too, were the ghosts of Abraham 
Lincoln, who from this very room had 
faced a divided nation on the eve of war, 
and Woodrow Wilson, whose hopes of 
peace had been overtaken by realities. 












Newsweek from Black Star 


News from the front: Winant and... 





Throughout the country, at least 65,- 
000,000 persons hovered expectantly near 
radios. In Latin America and Canada, an- 
other 10,000,000 were tuned in. All over 
the world, in little knots from Greenland’s 
icy outposts of democracy to the swelter- 
ing swamps of Equatorial Africa where 
Free Frenchmen still held back the con- 
quering tide, 10,000,000 others cocked 
their ears. Had so many human beings 
ever before in history hung on the words 
of one man? 

Certainly no one man had ever had so 
much advice on what to say. At home, in- 
terventionists had been shouting at their 
President for action, for leadership, for 
convoys, for repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
for the immediate seizure of Atlantic out- 
posts, for a tighter embargo on Japan, for 
war on Japan, for war on all dictators. 
Noninterventionists had been saying to 
Mr. Roosevelt that the country would not 
support any more warlike steps; a group 
of congressmen had taken the unprece- 
dented step of saying to him, just before 
his fireside chat, that he had best watch 
his step. The Axis had long since warned 
him to watch it. 

At 9:29 the President glanced sidelong 
at the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 
Washington. Then, for three-quarters of 
an hour, he told the world what it had 
been waiting to hear: 


The United States would ignore all 
warnings to refrain from steps deemed es- 
sential.to the defense of the Americas. 

The United States would defend the 
Americas against all attacks. 

This meant upholding the freedom of 
the seas. 

It meant producing more and faster for 
the nations resisting aggression. 

It meant seeing to it that the stuff got 
to the nations resisting aggression. 

It meant forcibly preventing Axis sei- 
zure of such Atlantic steppingstones as 
Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, St. Pierre 






















and Miquelon, Guadeloupe and Marti- 
nique, French Guiana, Dakar, the Cape 
Verdes, Madeira, the Canaries, and the 
Azores (see map, page 14), since, “when 
your enemy comes at you in a tank or a 
bombing plane, if you hold your fire until 
you see the whites of his eyes, you will 
never know what hit you.” 

Finally, if the United States succeeded 
in doing all these things, while building 
up its own and the other democracies’ 
armed might, Hitler would know that he 
was beaten, the conquered peoples would 
revolt, and freedom would return to the 
world, 


How did Mr. Roosevelt propose to im- 
plement this national policy? 


By convoys? “In this second world war 
. . . the problem is greater,” he told the 
world last week. Later, at his press con- 
ference, he strengthened the view that the 
Administration no longer regards the con- 
voy issue as important. 


By wider and stronger patrols? “We are 
steadily adding more ships and planes to 
that patrol . . . We will not hesitate to 
use our armed forces to repel attack.” 


By repeal of the Neutrality Act? The 
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President told reporters he did not plan to 
ask for it. 


By getting more ships into British 
hands? “We can answer this peril . . . by 
speeding up and increasing our great ship- 
building program.” Last week the Mari- 
time Commission let contracts for 123 
new ships in a program which was ex- 
pected to turn out 1,225,000 tons this year, 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons. next year. 
The 2,000,000-ton pool to aid Britain was 
almost complete. Congress was on the 
point of winding up legislation authoriz- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt to acquire some 120 
foreign vessels. 


By stepping up the defense effort? “Ar- 
ticles of defense must have undisputed 
right of way in every industrial plant in 
the country . . . Production . . . must not 
be interrupted by disputes between capital 
and capital, labor and labor, or capital 
and labor.” Knowing that strikes still per- 
sisted and that OPM officials were still far 
from satisfied with the defense pace gen- 
erally, correspondents pressed the Presi- 
dent for comment. Mr. Roosevelt indicat- 
ed that if present machinery was found in- 
adequate, the Administration would seek 
other means. Last week the House passed 
an omnibus bill authorizing the creation 
of government corporations “with power 
to take any action which the President 
and the Federal Loan Administrator may 
deem necessary to expedite the defense 
program.” It was indicated that among 
the first steps of these corporations would 
be the building of new defense plants and 
the acquisition of huge pools of raw mate- 
rials. On Monday the President placed the 
nation’s production machinery on virtually 
a wartime basis by signing the Mandatory 
Priorities Bill giving the government legal 
authority to subordinate civilian needs 
completely. Simultaneously, the War De- 
partment asked Congress to vote the Chief 
Executive sweeping new powets to requisi- 
tion private property “of any kind or char- 
acter.” Meanwhile Stacy May, research 
chief of the OPM, brought the problem 
home to Americans in a statement that 
defeat of the Axis Powers could be made 
certain only if the United States doubled 
its present arms production to $40,000,- 
000,000 a year. 


By seizing the Atlantic steppingstones? 
“We insist upon the vital importance of 
keeping Hitlerism away from any point in 
the world which could be used and would 
be used as a base of attack against the 
Americas.” Nevertheless, there was an ap- 
parent tendency, if not to wait to see “the 
whites of their eyes,” at least to wait for 
a glimpse of their troop planes in flight. 
Tension over the French possessions had 
been somewhat eased by written assur- 
ances from Vichy that they would not fall 
into Hitler’s hands. Meanwhile, the Army 
and Navy stood ready for action. 


By coming to an understanding with 
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Nazi control of Atlantic islands would menace U.S., F.D. R. warned 


Japan, so as to be able to concentrate on 
the Atlantic? Some thought the studied 
omission from Mr. Roosevelt’s fireside chat 
of any direct reference to the Axis’ uneasy 
Far Eastern partner meant that the Ad- 
ministration hoped for something along 
this line. Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 
assurances to Chinese Minister Quo Tai- 
chi that America was ready to surrender 
the principle of extraterritoriality in or- 
der to further a settlement of the whole 
Chinese question seemed to fit into the 
same pattern. Certain other factors, how- 
ever, appeared to run counter to this the- 
sis: Washington tightened the “moral” 
embargo on Japan by extending the Ex- 
port Licensing Act to the Philippines. The 
first of $100,000,000 worth of Lend-Lease 
aid was arriving in China. It was formally 
revealed that the Army Air Corps was per- 
mitting American fliers to enlist for com- 
bat service with Chiang Kai-shek, without 
losing their citizenship or seniority in the 
corps. Finally, Japanese Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka’s renewed pledge to the 
Axis (see page 30) appeared to throw 
cold water on hopes of a Japanese-Amer- 
ican rapprochement. 

Whatever he planned to do, Mr. Roose- 
velt fortified his intentions by issuing the 
long-expected Proclamation of Unlimited 
National Emergency. Though not even 
government lawyers believed the procla- 
mation materially enlarged powers already 
enjoyed by the Chief Executive through his 
position as Commander-in-Chief and 
through Acts of Congress, it was thought 
that in any case the President now could: 





Suspend the eight-hour day in govern- 
ment-contract work, 

Regulate Reserve Bank and foreign- 
exchange transactions. 

Requisition American ships. 

Suspend or take over radio facilities. 

Increase the armed forces. 

Take over power plants, conduits, doms, 
or reservoirs. 

Expand credit. 

Regulate exports and imports. 


Define the duties of and if necessary 
take over industrial plants. 


Take over transportation facilities for 
the movement of troops. 


Indicating that in any case he would 
need to issue separate proclamations cov- 
ering individual steps, and that he would 
move slowly in using the powers, \r. 
Roosevelt left Washington on Memorial 
Day for Hyde Park, N.Y., to receive two 
of his emissaries from the battle front: 
John G. Winant, Ambassador to Britain, 
and Nelson T. Johnson, former Ambassa- 
dor to China and now envoy to Aus- 
tralia. 

What did the fireside chat, the week’s 
events, and the undertones all add up to? 
Apparently all things to all men, for not 
even American noninterventionists agreed. 
To the America First Committee the 
speech meant that Mr. Roosevelt had “re- 
sisted the warmakers.” To former Gov. Alf 
M. Landon of Kansas it meant “the end 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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On what he regards as the Nazi threat to 
the Americas—“what started as a Euro- 
pean war has developed, as the Nazis 
always intended it should develop, into a 
world war... To the people of the Ameri- 
cas, 2 triumphant Hitler would say ... 
‘am now completely satisfied . . . All we 
want is peace, friendship, and profitable 
trade relations with you’... And were 
any of us in the Americas so incredibly 
simple and forgetful as to accept those 
honeyed words, what would then happen? 
_., The dictatorships would . . . build a 
naval and air force intended to gain and 
hold and be master of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific as well. They would fasten an eco- 
nomic stranglehold upon our several na- 
tions .. . Wages and hours would be fixed 
by Hitler . . . The American farmer would 
get for his products exactly what Hitler 
wanted to give. 


On what he regards as the imminence of 
the danger—“Nazi occupation of Iceland 
or bases in Greenland would bring the war 
close to our continental shores because 
they are steppingstones to Labrador, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and the North- 
ern United States . . . Equally, the Azores 
and the Cape Verde islands, if occupied or 
controlled by Germany, would directly 
endanger the freedom of the Atlantic and 


our own physical safety . . . The war . . . is’ 


coming very close to home.” 


On why he feels Americans cannot afford 
to be complacent—“Some people seem to 
think that we are not attacked until bombs 
actually drop on New York or San Fran- 
cisco... When your enemy comes at you 
in a tank or bombing plane, if you hold 
your fire until you see the whites of his 
eyes, you will never know what hit you. 
Our Bunker Hill of tomorrow may be sev- 
eral thousand miles from Boston.” 


On how he proposes to meet the threat— 
“First, we shall actively resist wherever 
necessary, and with all our resources, every 
attempt by Hitler to extend his Nazi dom- 
ination to the Western Hemisphere, or to 
threaten it. We shall actively resist his 
every attempt to gain control of the seas. 
We insist upon the vital importance of 
keeping Hitlerism away from any point in 
the world which could be used and would 
be used as a base of attack against the 
Americas. 

“Second . . . We shall give every pos- 
sible assistance to Britain and to all who, 
with Britain, are resisting Hitlerism . . . 
Our patrols are helping now to insure de- 
livery of the needed supplies to Britain. 
All additional measures necessary to de- 
liver the goods will be taken. 

“We in the Americas will decide for our- 
selves whether, and when, and where our 
American interests are attacked . . . We 
are placing our armed forces in strategic 











Sparks From the Fireside Chat: President Roosevelt’s Stand 


military position. We will not hesitate to 
use our armed forces to repel attack.” 


On the Battle of the Atlantic—“The 
blunt truth is... the present rate of Nazi 
sinkings . . . is more than twice the com- 
bined British and American output of mer- 
chant ships today. We can answer this 
peril by two simultaneous measures: first, 
by speeding up and increasing our great 
shipbuilding program; second, by helping 
to cut down the losses on the high seas.” 


On the specific issue of convoys—“Dur- 
ing the first World War we were able to 
escort merchant ships by . . . convoy .. . 
In this second world war, however, the 
problem is greater.” 


On the need for American unity—*Y our 
government has the right to expect of all 














citizens that they take loyal part in the 
common work of our common defense . . . 
the actual production and transportation 
of the machinery of defense must not be 
interrupted by disputes between capital 
and capital, labor and labor, or capital and 


labor.” 


On his hope of winning without an AEF 
—“The Axis Powers can never achieve 
their objective of world domination unless 
they first obtain control of the seas . . . to 
achieve it, they must capture Great Brit- 
ain... But if the Axis Powers fail to gain 
control of the seas, they are certainly de- 
feated . . . The criminal leaders . . . and 
their people know this—and they are 
afraid . . . In the end, their whole struc- 
ture will break into little pieces.” 





The 


of peacetime authorizations,” 


any part of the Western Hemisphere. 


sources of this nation. 


United States of America to be affixed. 


By the President: 
Corve.t Hutt, Secretary of State. 





Proclamation 


Whereas on September 8, 1939, because of the outbreak of war in Europe a 
proclamation was issued declaring a limited national emergency and directing 
measures “for the purpose of strengthening our national defense within the limits 


Whereas a succession of events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis 
belligerents in such war are not confined to those avowed at its commencement, 
but include overthrow throughout the world of existing democratic order, and a 
2 worldwide domination of peoples and economies through the destruction of all 
resistance on land and sea and in the air, and 

Whereas indifference on the part of the United States to the increasing menace 
would be perilous, and common prudence requires that for the security of this 
§ nation and of this hemisphere we should pass from peacetime authorizations of 
{ military strength to such a basis as will enable us to cope instantly and decisively 
{ with any attempt at hostile encirclement of this hemisphere, or the establishment 
of any base for aggression against it, as well as to repel the threat of predatory 
incursion by foreign-agents into our territory and society, 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, do proclaim that an unlimited national emergency confronts this country, 
which requires that its military, naval, air, and civilian defenses be put on the 
basis of readiness to repel any and all acts or threats of aggression directed toward 


I call upon all the loyal citizens engaged in production for defense to give 
precedence to the needs of the nation to the end that a system of government 
that makes private enterprise possible may survive. 

I call upon our loyal workmen as well as employers to merge their lesser dif- 
ferences in the larger effort to insure the survival of the only kind of government 
which recognizes the rights of labor or of capital. 

I call upon loyal state and local leaders and officials to cooperate with the 
civilian defense agencies of the United States to assure our internal security against 
foreign-directed subversion and to put every community in order for maximum 
productive effort and minimum of waste and unnecessary frictions. 

I call upon all loyal citizens to place the nation’s needs first in mind and in 
action to the end that we may mobilize and have ready for instant defensive use 
all of the physical powers, all of the moral strength, and all of the material re- 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and. caused the seal of the 
Done at the City of Washington this twenty-seventh day of May, in the Year of 


Our Lord Nineteen Hundred and Forty-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth. 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevett. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
of democratic government in the United 
States, at least temporarily.” 

The President thought he had spoken 
plainly when he said: “We in the Ameri- 
cas will decide for ourselves whether, and 
when, and where our American interests 
are attacked or our security threatened,” 
and again when he said: “Our military 
and naval technicians . . . with me will 
work out and put into effect such new and 
additional safeguards as may be needed.” 
But apparently he had left his enemies, 
both at home and abroad, guessing. 


Significance 


The success or failure of the fireside chat 
must be measured in terms of what Mr. 
Roosevelt hoped to accomplish by it. He 
did not, for example, intend it to put the 
country into war, or to provoke Hitler 
into precipitating war, or to encourage the 
British and the extremists among their 
American friends to expect the impossible. 
It is highly doubtful whether he expected 
it to solidify American public opinion be- 
hind his foreign policy overnight (see page 
16). 

On the contrary, the chat was designed 
to give the dictators pause, to convince 
Latin Americans that this country means 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, to hold 
out a reasonable hope to all Hitler’s vic- 
tims, to give the British and Chinese 
enough lift to carry on through the sum- 
mer, and, finally, to explain his foreign 
policy to Americans in terms of self-inter- 
est and self-defense, rather than as a cru- 
sade to save the world. 

The new approach did not, however, as 
some commentators seemed to think, indi- 
cate a new line of policy. Nor did the 
President’s subordination of the “four free- 
doms” mean that he had abandoned them, 
or that he no longer regarded their achieve- 
ment as compatible with the self-defense 
thesis. 

Mr. Roosevelt has always believed and 
still believes that if the democracies retain 
control of the seas, keep a tight blockade 








Write Your Congressman Today 


on the dictators, restrict their further land 
expansion to a minimum, and keep alive 
the will to resist among people everywhere 
who would like to resist—meanwhile build- 
ing up the democracies’ armed might, espe- 
cially the bomber fleet which, based on the 
British Isles, will deliver progressively 
heavier blows to Axis industry and morale 
—Hitler’s “new order” will one day col- 
lapse. 

All of these measures the President re- 
gards as coming under the head of pro- 
tecting the Americas from attack. That 
Americans are coming to agree with him 
on this point was indicated by a Gallup 
survey this week showing 62 per cent con- 
vinced that Germany would attack the 
United States within ten years if Britain 
went down, and the same percentage pre- 
ferring to have this country go in than to 
let that happen. 





A Plea for Dignity } 


‘ The President’s fireside chat may 
{ have dominated most congressmen’s 
thoughts last week, but Rep. George 
Dondero, Michigan Republican, who 
has been in the lower chamber since 
1933, did not lose sight of other im- 
portant matters. “Walking out... 
reading newspapers .. . and placing 
of one’s feet on top of the seat in 
front of him,” the first Mayor of the 
City of Royal Oak exploded to the 
House, was conduct unbecoming a 
gentleman of Congress. And ad- 
dressing members in the “second 
person as you! ...or as Sam, or Joe,” 
when one should say “the gentleman 
} from Iowa” was just too much. For, 
as the dapper Congressman pointed 
out, “a mighty nation looks to those 
’ who represent them for that dignity 
and decorum which is commensurate 
with the vast powers entrusted to 
us.” 
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World Echoes 


Reaction to FDR Talk Ranges 


From Bitterness to Rejoicing 


Heard in the United States by an all- 
time high radio audience of 65,000,000 per- 
sons, relayed abroad by American s)vort- 
wave stations in sixteen languages, and re- 
broadcast in 30 tongues by the British 
Broadcasting Corp., President Roosevelt's 
sixteenth fireside chat unleashed a world- 
wide torrent of comment and explanation. 


Abroad 


In Germany, the speech was at first 
pooh-poohed as “no sensation” and “noth- 
ing new,” but later the party line abrupt- 
ly shifted. DNB, the official news agency, 
asserted that “Roosevelt is cramming war 
down the throats of the American people,” 
and an official Nazi spokesman was “quite 
sure” that Americans “will not support his 
insults and vilifications.” 


In Italy, Virginio Gayda called the 
speech “plethoric, subtle, alarmist, aggres- 
sive, and yet extremely equivocal and con- 
fused.” Il Lavoro Fascista boasted that 
American armaments are “useless be- 
cause American hearts do not beat in 
unison.” 


In Britain, where thousands stayed up 
until 5:15 a.m. to hear the President and 
newspapers violated paper rationing to 
print the full text, The London Star said 
that Mr. Roosevelt had signed Hitler’: and 
Mussolini’s “death warrants,” and The 
London News Chronicle predicted: “Guns 
. « . will speak next.” 


In the British Empire, Prime Minister 
Robert G. Menzies of Australia, listening 
in at lunchtime in Canberra, declared that 
the Empire was “certainly encourage.” In 
Ottawa, where the Canadian Parliament 
broke precedent by adjourning to hear the 
President, Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King advised Germany to “draw her 
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own conclusions as to what may be in- 
yolved.” 


Elsewhere in Europe, censors wielded 
their scissors. Vichy newspapers omitted 
every reference to France, Dakar, or other 
Atlantic bases. Madrid cut out all mention 
of Spain, Portugal, and their colonies. Two 
days late, Moscow condensed the speech 
into three paragraphs, ignoring the Presi- 
dent’s criticism of Communism. 


In the Orient, Tokyo was so relieved by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s unexpected moderation 
with reference to the Far East that stock- 
market quotations spurted, while Chung- 
king, though not concealing some disap- 
pointment, officially expressed gratitude. 


In Central America, the response was 
enthusiastic. President Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho of Mexico, who had a special radio 
installed on his vacation ranch, declared 
that American nations would collaborate 
as a “democratic unit.” President Fulgen- 
cio Batista reiterated “Cuba’s loyalty to 
and solidarity” with the United States. 
President Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua 
announced that “our lot is with the United 
States,” and the Presidents of Salvador and 
Costa Rica followed suit. 


In South America, the reaction was 
more varied. Near the Panama Canal, El 
Siglo of Bogota, Colombia, saw “no dis- 
agreement in this hemisphere”; Ahora of 
Caracas, Venezuela, predicted that every 
Latin nation would join the United States 
in case of war with Germany; and El Tele- 
grafo of Guayaquil told the United States 
that Ecuador was “ready to share what 
fate decrees in the fight against tyranny.” 
Farther south, Brazilian comment was re- 





strained in the interest of neutrality. In 
Argentina, Roberto M. Ortiz, the invalid 
President who stayed up after midnight 
to hear the address, said it “merits frank 
adherence,” but Acting President Ramon 
S. Castillo reaffirmed strict neutrality and 
La Prenza of Buenos Aires resented Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speaking in the name of all 
the Americas. 


At Home 


In the United States, tens of thousands 
of letters and telegrams engulfed the White 
House in the largest response to any ut- 
terance ever made by Mr. Roosevelt. Nine- 
teen out of every twenty approved his 
stand, a record demonstration of unanim- 
ity. The press was also one-sided in its re- 
action, although the uncompromising Chi- 
cago Tribune held that “the suggestion 
that the United States is about to be at- 
tacked by the Nazis in some other con- 
tinent and that the defense must start 
there is as dangerous as it is absurd.” 

Typical newspaper comments were: The 
hitherto isolationist St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch: “There comes a time when individ- 
ual choice . . . must give way to patriotism. 
This is the time.” The, until last week, 
equally isolationist Detroit Free Press: 
“The die is cast. We are in the war... 
Mr. President, we pledge to you loyal sup- 
port.” The Oakland Tribune: “The time 
has come to strike a mighty blow for free- 
dom.” The Dallas News: “Mr. Roosevelt 
declared war . . . All America will .. . 
work for the victory that must be won.” 

National leaders joined the chorus. Wen- 
dell L. Willkie outlined “the duty of all 
of us .. . to become united” behind the 
President. His plea was echoed by three 


White House mail: unlike these, most letters backed the President 
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other defeated Presidential candidates, Al- 
fred E. Smith, John W. Davis, and James 
M. Cox, but a fifth, Alf M. Landon, com- 
plained: “He can do anything he pleases 

. it looks like we are on our way.” 

Similarly, the American Federation of 
Labor promised “disciplinary action” 
against any affiliate calling a defense strike 
without exhausting every possibility of 
mediation; the American Legion, through 
National Commander Milo J. Warner, 
asked that all citizens “unanimously unite” 
behind the President; the National League 
of Women Voters, through President Mar- 
guerite M. Wells, appealed for “whole- 
hearted national support of . . . all-out pro- 
duction”; and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, through President Walter 
D. Fuller, declared: “The United States 
must back its words with real, not talked- 
about, arms production.” 

Despite such demands for national uni- 
ty, Congressional isolationists saw no rea- 
son to give up their fight. As Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish of New York rapped the Presi- 
dent’s address as “the worst kind of war 
hysteria” and Rep. Roy O. Woodruff, 
Michigan Republican, branded it as “a 
declaration of undeclared war,” some 40 
congressmen jointly urged their followers 
to “carry on with renewed vigor and de- 
termination the campaign to keep our 
country out of ‘shooting war’.” Sen. Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, Montana Democrat, told 
the Keep America Out of War Congress, 
convening in Washington, that the Presi- 
dent had surrendered to “warmakers.” 

The America First Committee intensi- 
fied its isolationist crusade because “our 
fight is almost won, and at an America 
First mass meeting in Philadelphia, Charles 
A. Lindbergh accused Mr. Roosevelt of 
desiring “world domination” and asked: 
“Is it not time for us to turn to... new | 
leadership?” Whereupon Westbrook Peg- 
ler, Pulitzer Prize-winning columnist, re- 
plied that until January 1945, under the 
Constitution, “change can be accomplished 
only by such violence as would drive the 
country into snarling gangs of free-lance 
patrioteers.” 


Survey 

Anxious to learn how far the nation 
thought its President should go in combat- 
ing the Axis, and whether it felt that do- 
mestic debate should cease in the interests 
of national unity, Newsweek wired a num- 
ber of public leaders for their opinions. 

Asking “loyal Americans” to “disregard 
all petty differences” and support the Pres- 
ident, Bishop Henry W. Hobson, chair- 
man of the Fight for Freedom Committee, 
declared: “We are now at war with the 
Axis Powers. Whatever steps are necessary 
to win the war must be taken because we 
realize that no risk involved would be as 
hazardous as the risk of a Nazi victory.” 
Similarly, declaring that “after a year of 
vigorous debate the time has come for 
Americans to concentrate everything in 












































































support of the Administration’s foreign 
policy,” Clark M. Eichelberger, acting 
chairman of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, wired his 
approval of “whatever steps,” including 
shooting, are necessary “to assure uninter- 
rupted delivery of weapons to Britain 
regardless of risk” and to prevent Axis 
penetration of strategic Atlantic out- 
posts. 

America First’s chairman, Gen. Robert 
E. Wood, although asserting that his group 
“heartily subscribes” to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
demand for an impregnable national de- 
fense, added: “It is unthinkable that the 
President would wage war without the 
consent of Congress. If insuring the de- 
livery of goods to, Britain means armed 
hostilities, the decision rests with Congress. 
The same is true of any attempt to occupy 
the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, the 
Canary Islands, Madeira, or any part of 
Africa. We will support the decision of 
Congress when made.” Norman Thomas, 
four-time Socialist candidate for President, 
said that occupation of Atlantic outposts 
would be “imperialistic and unwise,” and 
maintained that no further steps short of 
war “can possibly be effective.” He ar- 
gued that “war will impair, not improve, 
the defense of America,” and cause 
“an unwilling people to lose indefinitely 
a liberty they will not bestow’ on 
others.” 

Mrs. Sara A. Whitehurst, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
asserted that her group would approve 
“convoying ships and sending our boys 
abroad if necessary,” and declared that 
“the women of America will not secure 
peace simply by hoping that war will not 





International 


New Jersey padlocked the Bund’s Swastika-festooned Camp Nordland 


come.” Louis J. Taber, master of the Na- 
tional Grange, demanded “defense to the 
limit” of the entire hemisphere. William 
Green, AFL president, pledged his group’s 
“wholehearted support” to the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy and said that “the time 
has come for all Americans to do likewise.” 
And Dr. Francis E. Townsend declared 
flatly: “This is our war as well as Great 
Britain’s. We must become united in our 
beliefs of what must be done to save our 
own land, for ourselves. We must fight . . . 
now, with all that we have.” 

Joseph C. Menendez, commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, declared that 
such questions as protection of sea lanes, 
occupation of Atlantic outposts, and dis- 
patch of AEFs to the Eastern Hemisphere 
are “details to be worked out in the frame- 
work of the master plan” of defending the 
nation’s democratic institutions. He con- 
tended: “The defeat of the Axis is neces- 
sary because the United States as a de- 
mocracy cannot survive in a totalitarian 
world dominated by Nazi Germany. 
Americans must be prepared to go the 
whole route wherever it may lead or what- 
ever it may cost. The time has come when 
all true Americans must drop their dif- 
ferences and unite in support of the Ad- 
ministration program. Under our system 
of government, that is the American pro- 
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gram. 





Sabotage Alert 


Warning all citizens to be on the alert 
for sabotage attempts over Memorial Day, 
Federal authorities threw cordons around 
factories, shipyards, harbors, and Army 
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and Navy bases. Anti-aircraft guns wer 
mounted on aviation plants. Police anq 
troops patrolled waterfronts. More thay 
a score of suspected workmen were le? oy; 
at the Boston and Puget Sound Nayy 
Yards. 

Despite such precautions, a Corisolj. 
dated four-motored Liberator bearing the 
insignia of the Royal Air Force plunged 
from a low altitude into San Diego Bay 
Monday afternoon during a test flight, 
killing four and seriously injuring the fifth 
member of the crew. A Consolidated off. 
cial said: “Controls just don’t jam of their 
own accord. We have good reason to 
suspect sabotage.” 

On the opposite seaboard, three fires at 
Norfolk, Va., which destroyed an oil plant 
and a lumberyard, showed evidence of hay. 
ing been set deliberately, and a $100,000 
blaze which destroyed the administration 
building, the hospital, valuable blueprints, 
and some construction material at the 
Boeing Aircraft Co.’s Sea Island plant at 
Vancouver, B.C., was immediately inves. 
tigated by Canadian police, who suspected 
sabotage. The costliest fire of the week 
end, a $25,000,000 conflagration which 
consumed defense materials and goods des- 
tined for Britain on the Jersey City 
waterfront Saturday night, was at first 
linked to possible sabotage, but FBI agents 
discarded that theory after a check. 

Meanwhile the hunt for potential sabo- 
teurs turned up at least one quarry when 
Sussex County, N.J., officers arrested Paul 
Huissel, a naturalized toolmaker of Ger- 
man birth, in a raid which closed the Ger- 
man-American Bund’s notorious Camp 
Nordland at Andover. He was turned over 
to the FBI, along with maps of New York 
reservoirs found on him. 





Tourist in Trouble 


For 119 years Peru and Ecuador have 
disputed the ownership of a 117,000-square- 
mile wedge of thinly populated jungle 
stretching from the base of the Andes to 
the headwaters of the Amazon where the 
two countries almost touch Brazil. In re- 
cent years the debate had waned. Three 
months ago it flared again, disturbing a 
dozen capitals and disrupting hemispheric 
solidarity. 

Searching for possible reasons for the 
mysterious “crisis” which had_ brought 
Peruvian and Ecuadorian troops face to 
face at the frontier, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull dug up some interesting facts: 
the completion by Peru of a highway 
across the Andes, plus the discovery of 
vast oil and rubber resources in the dis- 
puted area, had transformed a once worth- 
less jungle into a valuable prize. 

The same facts must have become known 
in Berlin. For, exactly three months ago, 
Dr. Kurt H. Rieth, Belgian-born Nazi 
agent who had been German Minister in 
Vienna when Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 
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fuss of Austria was slain by Nazi terrorists, 
flew quietly into Rio de Janeiro on a secret 
mission for his Fiihrer. During the next 
sixteen days he paid a whirlwind visit to 
every South American capital to fish in 
troubled waters. 

At Lima and Quito he dropped his 
juiciest_ lures. To Peruvians he said that 
Uncle Sam was backing Ecuador because 
Washington wanted a naval base in the 
Galapagos. To Ecuadorians he hinted that 
a United States naval mission in Lima 
boded no good. To both he held out prom- 
jses Of unlimited German capital for ex- 
ploitation of the oil and rubber. 

This week, as Peru continued to snub 
the offer of the United States, Argentina, 
and Brazil to mediate, after Ecuador had 
accepted it, Rieth languished at Ellis Isand, 
N.Y., arrested by Department of Justice 
agents after a tussle in his $600-a-month 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria as “the No. 1 
Nazi in the Americas.” Awaiting deporta- 
tion, he was held without bail, despite pro- 
tests of the Nazi Consulate General in 
New York, expressions of pained “surprise” 
at the German Embassy in Washington, 
and a request from Berlin for a formal 


report. 





Hughes Quits 

During an eight-month term ending 
June 2 the Supreme Court swept aside es- 
tablished precedents, but a greater sensa- 
tion came a few hours after it adjourned 
Monday. Charles Evans Hughes, Chief 
Justice for eleven years, asked President 
Roosevelt to approve his retirement, ef- 
fective July 1, at 79 for “considerations of 
health and age.” Mr. Roosevelt replied that 
although his every inclination was to beg 
the Chief Justice to remain, his “deep con- 
cern for your health and strength must be 
paramount.” 

The action of the former New York 
Governor, Republican Presidential candi- 
date, and Secretary of State, on top of Jus- 
tice James C. McReynolds’ retirement last 
January, gave the President an oppor- 
tunity to appoint his sixth and seventh 
justices. 

As for the court, during the session 
it upheld the constitutionality of the 
Wage-Hour Act, including the establish- 
ment of a floor under wages and the ban 
on child labor. It sustained the govern- 
ment’s authority over navigation, flood 
control, and hydroelectric power even 
when the stream in question is not 
presently navigable. It subjected primary 
elections for Federal office to Congres- 
sional control and ruled that railroads 
must furnish equal accommodations to 
whites and negroes. 

The court also upheld the NLRB’s au- 
thority to require an employer to hire with 
back pay a person denied employment 
because of union affiliation; to certify a 
union representing a majority of all em- 











ployes as bargaining agent for all plants 
of one company, even though it may be in 
the minority at one plant; to invalidate 
a contract concluded through management 
interference; and to require an employer 
to put into writing an agreement reached 
with a union. 

In addition, the court disapproved the 
use of antitrust laws as a means of com- 
bating identical bidding on government 
contracts, and ruled that unions were im- 
mune from antitrust prosecution when 
engaged in bona fide labor disputes, in- 
cluding jurisdictional disputes. Picketing 
of a company by a union having no mem- 
bers among its employes was adjudged 
legal, but the prchibition of picketing 
when closely connected with violence was 
upheld. 





Maverick, Ex-Mayor 


When ex-Congressman Maury Mave- 
rick became Mayor of San Antonio two 
years ago, he directed a cleanup of what 
he termed a “wide-open city,” overhauled 
its police department until all major crime 
rates dropped sharply, and wiped politics 
out of its health department. Notwith- 
standing, the 45-year-old New Dealer was 
accused of extravagance and of being too 
leftist. 

Last week, seeking a second two-year 
term, the pugnacious Mayor was nosed 
out by 20,982 votes to 19,799 by former 
Mayor Charles K. Quin, a leader of the 
Bexar County Democratic machine whom 





Week in the Nation 












ConGRESSWOMAN: Three months to the 
day after Rep. William D. Byron was 
killed in an Eastern Air Lines crash near 
Atlanta (Newsweek, March 10), his wid- 
ow, Mrs. Katherine E. Byron, was elected 
to represent his Western Maryland district 
by 1,100 votes over A. Charles Stewart, 
Republican. 


AppoiInTMENT: President Roosevelt nom- 
inated John J. Dempsey, 61-year-old mem- 
ber of the Maritime Commission and for- 
mer Democratic Congressman from New 
Mexico, to be Under Secretary of the In- 
terior, succeeding Alvin J. Wirtz. 


‘Peonace’: William T. Cunningham, 
owner of a plantation in Oglethorpe Coun- 
ty, Ga., and Hamilton McWhorter, former 
president of the Georgia State Senate, were 
indicted by a Federal grand jury in Chi- 
cago for conspiracy to “hold Negroes in a 
condition of peonage and slavery” in viola- 


tion of the Thirteenth Amendment 
(NEWSWEEK, June 2). 
Contempt: Tom Pendergast, fallen 


Democratic boss of Kansas City, Mo.; 
R. E. O’Malley, former Missouri Insurance 
Superintendent, and A. L. McCormack, 
St. Louis insurance man, were convicted 
of contempt in United States District 
Court in Kansas City for “deceiving” and 
“hoodwinking” the judges into approving 
the notorious split-up of an impounded 
fund of $10,000,000 fire-insurance premi- 
ums. Pendergast and O’Malley, who had 





Mayor Quin of San Antonio, once beaten by Maverick, turned the tables 


he had defeated for Mayor in 1939 and 
for Congress in 1932. A suave, sexagenar- 
ian lawyer who had been cleared of charges 
of misapplying public funds for use in the 
1938 Congressional primary in which Ma- 
verick was defeated, Quin took office June 
1, while Maverick looked hopefully toward 
Washington for a Federal job. 


served jail terms for evading income taxes 
on their pay-offs from the insurance com- 
panies, and McCormack, their go-between, 
were cited by the court for “the grossest 
misbehavior against the administration of 
justice in a Federal court of which there 
is any record known to us.” Sentencing 
was set for June 7. 
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Threat of Crucial War Move 
Hangs Over Embattled Europe 


Dictator Talks Spotlight 
Axis Drive for Early Showdown; 
Crete Taken in 13 Days 


For the first time since last January, 
the Fiihrer and the Duce met this week 
at the Brenner Pass and conferred for 
several hours with diplomatic and mili- 
tary advisers sitting in. The official com- 
muniqué only said they discussed the 
“political situation.” 

The meeting came just after the Nazi 
invasion of Crete had ended successfully 
and the British had regained control of 
Iraq. At the same time, over all the vast 
conflict, but especially in the Mediterra- 
nean theater, hung an air of expectancy— 
a feeling, evident on both sides, that the 
next few weeks might provide a really 
decisive turning point. 


Battlefields 


The thirteen-day battle of Crete ended 
with a burst of fury. Once they got con- 
trol of the vital Maleme airdrome, the 
Germans poured air-borne troops by the 
thousands into the island and smashed 
against Allied forces that were already 
reeling under the shock of bombings with- 
out end. In quick succession, the Nazis 
took the three most important points on 
Crete: Canea, the capital; Suda Bay, the 
British naval base, and Candia, the larg- 
est city. 

These German successes broke the back- 
bone of Allied resistance. Italian troops 
from the Dodecanese Islands landed, pre- 
sumably by sea, on the eastern tip of 
Crete and made contact with the Nazis. 
In terrific heat, caused by the sizzling 
winds from Africa, the remnants of the 
Allied forces retreated into the barren 
mountains. Making their way over rude 
trails, they reached the precipitous south- 
ern shore of the island. British destroyers, 
braving the Nazi air fleet with few planes 
of their own for protection, completed yet 
another of Britain’s long string of evacu- 
ations. 

On Sunday, the War Office in London 
announced that 15,000 troops, mostly New 
Zealanders, had been saved from Crete. 
The Germans disputed these figures but 
only claimed the capture of 13,000 Allied 
prisoners, including Greeks and Cretans. 
In both Berlin and Rome the conquest of 
Crete was hailed as the greatest victory of 
the war. 

The British communiqué announcing 
the evacuation admitted that Allied losses 
were “severe.” New Zealand troops arriv- 
ing in Egypt showed every sign of having 








been through a holocaust. There were no 
smiles or thumbs-up signals. And the theme 
of their complaint was the same one heard 
after Dunkerque and Greece: “If only we 
had had airplane support.” 

Edmund Stevens, Christian Science 
Monitor Middle East correspondent now 
on leave in the United States, revealed 
some of the reasons why the British lacked 
air strength in Crete. When Stevens visited 
the island in January, which was before 
the battle in Greece, the British were pre- 
paring only for an offensive action instead 
of defense. They had one airport, that at 
Candia, and since then apparently had 
constructed only two more. The only de- 
fensive batteries in all Crete, according 
to Stevens, were at Suda Bay. West of 
that harbor, where the Germans first 
landed, the villagers had scarcely seen a 
soldier. The time between the defeat in 
Greece and the Nazi assault on the island 
had been too short to remedy all these 
defensive defects. 

The single bright spot in the Middle 
East picture for the British was Iraq. 
There, the pro-Axis revolt of Premier 
Rashid Ali Beg Gailani petered out as 
suddenly as it had begun 29 days earlier. 
For days the British had been concen- 
trating troops around Bagdad, and last 
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week columns advancing both from Hab. 
baniya airdrome and Basra drove to with. 
in a few miles of the capital. This was the 
signal for the collapse of the Gailani goy. 
ernment. The Premier and his army of. 
ficer supporters fled to Iran, a com. 
mittee was formed under the Mayor of 
Bagdad, and the Iraqi asked for an armis. 
tice. 

The British immediately granted one. 
It was purposely mild in its terms, de. 
signed to impress the rest of the Arab 
world with British clemency. By the prin. 
cipal condition, Iraq guaranteed to the 
British the use of all communications. thus 
settling the dispute that was the original 
cause of Gailani’s revolt. The Iraqi Army 
was allowed once again to occupy «il its 
posts. 

On the signing of the armistice, Regent 
Abdul Illah entered the capital and set 
about forming a new government among 
Iraqi politicians favorable to Britain, 
There were reports that 6-year-old King 
Feisal II had been kidnapped by Gailani, 
but the British said the boy was safe at 
Bagdad. And another report said thai the 
Mosul oil fields, Britain’s greatest interest 
in Iraq, were undamaged and in the hands 
of pro-British natives. 

The capture of Crete and the settlement 
of the Iraqi rebellion changed the entire 
strategic picture in the Middle East. Con- 
sequently, both sides last week were ob- 
viously engaged in extensive troop trans- 
fers. 

The British by all accounts were con- 
centrating considerable forces in Pales- 





German parachutists land in Crete like bees swarming 
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—THE 1941 BOTTLING OF FOUR ROSES 


98 FIVE YEARS AGO and longer, when we distilled 
the special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, we knew 


they would be exceptionally fine. 

We knew it because of the painstaking care that went 
into their making .. . and because of the added knowledge 
and skill we applied to their aging, to bring them to mel- 
low perfection. 

And yet, even we ourselves were astonished when we 
finally opened the barrels and discovered how truly mag- 


EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 





nificent these whiskies had become! No whiskies we had 
ever made or known—in all our 76 years—had had such 


softness, such smoothness, such flavor overtones! 


So, today, we’re proud to offer you this 1941 Bottling of 
Four Roses. No matter when you last tasted Four Roses, 
there’s a new and thrilling experience awaiting you in the 
1941 Bottling. Try it today—won’t you? 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in this 


product are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisvilleez Baltimore. 











919 COLLEGE STUDENTS QUIZZED: 


3 out of 5 prefer the flavor of 
Beech-Nut Gum__ 


567 out of 919 College Students prefer 
the delicious flavor of Beech-Nut Gum 


This is what an independent fact-finding organization 
found in a recent test with 919 college students through- 
out the country. 


For the test, various brands of peppermint chewing 
gum were bought in local stores and identifying wrap- 
pers were removed. Students were given two different 
brands (Beech-Nut and one other, both unidentified ), 
and were asked to report which stick they preferred. 
3 out of 5 students said that they preferred the flavor 
of Beech-Nut to that of the other brands. 


Enjoy this popular, long-lasting peppermint flavor 
yourself, Get Beech-Nut Gum in the yellow package. 
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Delicious Candy Coated Beech-Nut Gum 
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Free French troops. From Turkey and 
other neutral sources came persistent sto- 
ries that the British were ready to launch 
a large-scale land attack on Syria. This 
was given credence by continued British 
bombing of Syrian airports and the fact 
that the reoccupation of Iraq was a neces- 
sary strategic preliminary to an assault 
on the French mandate. 

The British were also moving troops 
from Ethiopia to Egypt. The fall of Alagi 
released two full Indian divisions and large 
numbers of South African troops for serv- 
ice. Native Ethiopian forces under British 
officers took over much of the fight against 
the remaining Fascist units in Ethiopia. 
However, few of the troops released by 
the victories in East Africa have yet 
reached the Western Desert battlefield. 
The Axis forces last week recaptured Hal- 
faya Pass and Sollum without meeting 
much resistance. But troops formerly used 
in East Africa have already been trans- 
ferred to Cyprus. 

All signs pointed to renewed Axis efforts 
to reinforce their armies in Libya. The 
British claimed that their submarines had 
sunk the 17,879-ton Italian liner Conte 
Rosso and three other ships, all laden with 
troops for Africa. And British planes 
raided Italian ships that had _ taken 
refuge in the French Tunisian harbor of 
Sfax. 


Significance 





The military implications of last week’s 
events in the Middle East were the most 
obvious, since British land and sea forces 
took a humiliating beating from German 
air power. But behind this, and perhaps 
transcending it in ultimate importance, 
were several shifts in the political picture. 

Before the attack on Crete, events had 
strongly indicated that the Reich was 
planning to strike first through Syria and 
Iraq. Berlin had been putting diplomatic 
and economic pressure on Turkey. The 
Iraqi rebellion and German activities in 
Syria had all hinted at a Nazi attempt to 
rouse the Arab world against the British. 
And the Soviet had given a sign of its tacit 
willingness by its recognition of Gailani’s 
government in Iraq. 

This chain of circumstances was directly 
connected with the development of Soviet- 
German relations. Russia had not expected 
Germany to move into the Balkans, and 
when Hitler started that way Stalin trietl 
to assume toward the Reich a policy of 
tacit resistance and of calculated diplo- 
matic pinpricks. The overwhelming success 
of the Balkan campaign changed this into 
one of hasty appeasement of the Nazis, 
although Berlin showed very little eager- 
hess to snap at the bait. But in the Middle 
East and especially in Iraq, where both 
Russian and German policy was funda- 
mentally opposed to that of the British, 
there seemed to be the basis for consider- 
able cooperation. Instead, Britain was al- 


tine. These comprised both empire units and lowed to retake Iraq almost by default. 















Hence, at the start of this week, while 
Germany had won a smashing victory in 
Crete, it still was not clear that Hitler 
had committed himself to an all-out ef- 
fort in the Middle East. Such a course, 
especially with the growing American 
effort on the horizon, would mean 
commitment to a struggle of incal- 
culable length. And there still are alter- 
natives. 

The first of these stems from the desire 
to strike some sort of negotiated peace on 
winning terms with Britain. This was pres- 
ent before the war and has persisted all 
through the struggle. Recently, there has 
also been a significant recrudescence of 
peace talk, some of it centering around 
Rudolf Hess’ still mysterious flight and 
some coming from Nazi-dominated France. 
A Russian-German agreement on common 
action against the British Middle East po- 
sitions would probably be a sign that the 
Reich had given up hope of a negotiated 
peace with London. The attack on Crete, 
by contrast, involved the Soviet as little as 
any move the Germans could have made 
in the Mediterranean. 

Another basic factor is a widespread 
view among Nazis themselves that, despite 
all the pacts, the Reich and the Soviet 
must inevitably clash in war. So far, op- 
portunistic reasons have kept Russian- 
German relations in a state of cautious 
equilibrium. This situation has led to a 
great deal of wishful thinking in Allied 
countries. But now for the first time ob- 
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servers who had hitherto been skeptical of 
an armed clash between Stalin and Hitler 
began seriously to concede the possibility 
of a Soviet-Reich conflict. For one thing, 
it might constitute the best possible basis 
for Anglo-German peace. 





Planes vs. Ships 


Sea Power Given Biggest Jolt 
In Invasion of Crete by Air 


Last week’s ending of the battle for 
Crete and the sinking of the Bismarcl 
were the most decisive incidents so far in 
the struggle between sea power and air 
power. The relative effectiveness of these 
two arms was the great untested question 
when the war began. The final answer 
hasn’t been given yet, but the pattern of 
the conflict has gradually shown some of 
the fundamental strength and weakness of 
each. 


First Phase 


The first phase in this struggle of ships 
vs. planes was fought out almost entirely 
in the North Sea and adjacent waters—an 
area relatively confined, but with bad and 
unpredictable weather operating in favor 
of the warships. The initial tests came 
in attacks by both British and German 
planes on each other’s naval bases during 
the fall of 1939. Both sides lost heavily in 
planes and neither did any more than 
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Britain’s fleet and air arm spun a web to catch the Bismarck 
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superficial damage to the ships. The Ger- 
mans, in addition, made one of the major 
propaganda blunders of the war by cate- 
gorically claiming to have sunk the air- 
craft carrier Ark Royal. 

The next test came in the German inva- 
sion of Norway. Here the Germans scored 
an immediate and overwhelming success 
in preventing the British from intercepting 
their communication lines in the Skager- 
rak. Some of this was due to British fear 
of submarines and mines, but the chief 
factor was German air power. And in 
land operations, particularly at Narvik, 
the Nazis, for the first time, demonstrated 
their technique of supplying extensive op- 
erations entirely by the air when the 
natural sea routes were controlled by the 
enemy. 

These were the two big achievements 
of the Luftwaffe in Norway. On the nega- 
tive side, however, it failed to prevent the 


British from landing troops at several 
different points and later from evacuating 
them. This failure was made worse by the 
fact that in the Norwegian campaign the 
Germans had substituted dive bombing of 
warships for level bombing. Yet the Luft- 
waffe succeeded in sinking nothing but a 
few Allied destroyers and again under- 
mined its own case by claiming to have 
sunk a battleship—a claim that was never 
proved and later dropped by Berlin. In 
the Norwegian venture, too, the British 
battleship Rodney was hit by a 2,000- 
pound bomb and suffered only superficial 
damage. And the Germans themselves lost 
three cruisers and nine destroyers—an ex- 
tremely heavy toll for a fleet the size of the 
Reich’s. 

The third test of the first period came 
during the evacuation of Dunkerque. Here, 
the picture was complicated by the fact 
that the RAF gained a temporary air 
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superiority over the Channel. But the re. 
sult was much the same as in Norway. The 
Germans managed to sink a number of 
destroyers and light craft, but the British 
got away. 

Any summation of results in the entire 
period since the start of the war to the 
evacuation of Dunkerque, however, jndj- 
cated a fairly even balance between war. 
ship and plane. In these nine months the 
British lost three capital ships, three 
cruisers, and 23 destroyers. Of this total, 
only one cruiser and ten destroyers were 
destroyed by air action—a ratio that led 
to the conclusion that the plane was an 
effective but far from all-important we: pon 
in naval operations. 


Second Phase 


The second phase of the contest began 
with the entrance of Italy into the war, 
With the exception of the sinking of the 
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Cairo, City of Khaki Shorts, Sandbags, Swagger Sticks, and Song 


Cairo, the nerve center of British re- 
sistance in the Middle East, was a strange 
mixture of preparedness and gaiety as the 
Nazi war machine drew nearer last week. 


*{ The first floors of many buildings have 
been sandbagged, and gardens and parks 
all over the city have sandbagged trenches 
for air-raid shelter. 


“| Streets are thronged with troops in khaki 
shorts. Officers carry swagger sticks and 
also a black or white hair fly switch looped 
over the hand. The favorite night diversion 
of Australians and New Zealanders is to 
take carriage rides, singing songs of the 
last war. “Hang Out the Washing on the 
Siegfried Line” and other supposed hits 





Modern Salomes: Egyptian dancing girls put on shows for Britain’s Army of the Nile 








of this conflict are seldom heard. Junkets 
to the Pyramids 5 miles outside town are 
not popular with the troops. 


“Gone With the Wind” is in its third 
week, and “Arizona” is popular. The favor- 
ite night spot for dining and dancing is 
the Continental roof, where the floor show 
has singers, acrobats, and dancing girls. 
A typical spot is the Badia where there 
are hostesses to dance with the guests, and 
the floor show is mostly native dancing. 
Military police keep a close check on all 
entertainment places. 


‘| Dancing exhibitions for the troops also 
are given in open-air arenas, 


{| White-clad nurses and khaki-clad am- 





bulance drivers and motorcyclists get a 
rush during their off hours. 


During the day the favorite gathering 
places are the verandas of Shepheard’s and 
the Continental. A whisky and soda costs 
35 cents. Horse races are held daily. The 
swimming pool at the Gezira Sporting 
Club, on an island inside the city, is pop- 
ular with officers and their wives and girls. 


“Hotels and clubs have Reuters 
tickers which are constantly and eagerly 
scanned. 


news 


“ Living expenses and commodity prices 
are high, but food is plentiful and good, 
and there is an unusually large number 
of stores, tailor shops, and tobacconists. 
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Bismarck, this chapter has taken place en- 
tirely in the Mediterranean—that is, in 
narrow waters, surrounded by air bases in 
which planes might be expected to enjoy a 
maximum advantage. 

The initial development was the fact 
that the British Fleet was able to continue 
active operations all through the Mediter- 
ranean without serious >indrance from the 
Italian Air Force. To a large extent, how- 
ever, this was due to the poor training of 
the Fascist fliers and their use of the level- 
bombing technique that had failed the 
British and the Germans in the North Sea 
in the fall of 1939. 

Then, in November, came the British 
blow at the Italian Fleet at Taranto. 
Planes of the Fleet Air Arm, carrying tor- 
pedoes, dashed into the harbor at night 
and seriously damaged three Italian battle- 
ships as they lay at anchor. One was ap- 
parently sunk and a complete loss. For 
the first time in history, planes had made 
successful attacks on capital ships. But 
naval men. objected to chalking this up as 
a victory for air forces. According to their 
reasoning, the plane, thus used, was a 
naval weapon operating from a warship, 
the aircraft carrier, and the victory thus 
represented nothing more than the tri- 
umph of a new naval technique. 

A far more clear-cut case occurred last 
January, when German dive bombers 
based on Sicily launched a mass attack on 
a British Fleet escorting a convoy through 
the Sicilian Straits. The test was made 
even clearer by the fact that the British 
Fleet was deprived of air support when 
the flight deck of its carrier, the Illustri- 
ous, was damaged by bombs. The results 
of the action were: (1) the fleet and con- 
voy both got through despite the attack; 
(2) the Illustrious was badly damaged; 
and (3) the cruiser Southampton was set 
on fire and had to be sunk by the British 
themselves. 

The entire action was thus indecisive, 
although it represented the greatest suc- 
cess of land-based aircraft against war- 
ships up to that time. Three months 
later, however, in the Battle of Cape 
Matapan, planes as a naval weapon again 
showed their power. Torpedo bombers 
from the British carrier Formidable re- 
peatedly hit the Italian battleship Vit- 
torio Veneto, reducing its speed by two- 
thirds and possibly sinking it, although 
night fell before the British could tell 
with certainty. 

This British success was the prelude 
to the Battle of Crete, and there the 
tables were turned on the Royal Navy. 
In a few days of action in the inclosed 
waters north of Crete, the Germans sank 
three British cruisers, the York, the 
Gloucester, and the Fiji, and four big 
destroyers. Berlin announced far greater 
damage than this but did not substantiate 
its claims. 

In many ways the British Navy was 
operating at a greater disadvantage than 
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How Japan Missed Her Destiny on the Seas 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


I; is no far cry from the war in the 
Mediterranean to the Orient, for Ger- 
many’s challenge to existing sea power 
affects every corner of the world. Japan 
is Germany’s partner in the Axis. Con- 
sequently, Foreign Minister Matsuoka 
had no comments to make on President 
Roosevelt’s last fireside chat until after 
consultation with the German Ambas- 
sador, when he reaffirmed'the Axis tie. 
What Matsuoka, as a_ totalitarian 
couldn’t say, is that Japan also has a 
vital interest in the liberal principle of 
the “freedom of the seas,” one of the 
keystones of American and British pol- 
icy. 

Some years back, Japan embarked on 
a career which has led her step by step 
to the plight she is now in. The occu- 
pation of Manchuria might be excused 
on the grounds of a Russian threat of 
encirclement, but no such plea could be 
offered for the invasion of China. It 
was then that Japan flung the remains 
of her liberal policy to the winds and 
embarked on a course which was dic- 
tated by the military group. But Japan 
is a sea power, and it was dangerous 
when the country subordinated naval to 
military policy and embarked on the 
road of military conquest. 


What Japan needs is economic 
prosperity. Where would she be today 
if she had visualized her destiny as a 
sea and not a military power? There 
would be no war in the Orient. Every 
effort in that world area could have 
been productive. In this European war, 
Japan could have been a great neutral. 
Able to produce in a world free from 
strife, and to trade and carry where she 
chose, she would have prospered enor- 
mously and started on the road of eco- 
nomic sufficiency. Fate had a great 
role in store for her, but today she is a 
small tail to a big Hitler kite. 

What part in the Axis triumvirate 
does.Hitler expect Japan to take? First, 
it was to keep America from throwing 
her fuli aid to Britain, by raising a 
bogey man in the Pacific. That hasn’t 
worked. 

Now the best support Japan could 
give the Axis would be to start a sea of- 
fens've against the aid going to Britain 
via ‘he Indian Ocean. This operation 
would leave Japan herself, as well as 
the lines of communication to her mili- 
tary forces, open to attack, and gain 


her nothing except Hitler’s promises. 
To launch a military drive at Singa- 
pore or the Netherlands Indies would 
mean another long, hard war. Hitler’s 
gain in the Mediterranean would in ef- 
fect be Japan’s loss in the Orient, for 
the remains of Britain’s fleet could move 
there. And America Backs Britain 
wherever she makes her stand. 

When Matsuoka returned from Ber- 
lin, apparently he was Hitler’s white- 
haired boy. Even Mussolini and Stalin 
took a back seat. In the twinkling of 
an eye, however, the scene shifted. 
Vichy now forges to the front as the 
one able to give the Reich more favors 
than Japan can. With full collabora- 
tion between Vichy and Berlin, which 
seems on the way to consummation, 
Japan cannot even be sure of keeping 
the gain made at the expense of France 
in Indo-China. 

The agreement between Japan and 
Russia holds its imponderables, too. 
Apparently Hitler and Stalin are not 
preparing to fight now, but to reach a 
closer collaboration. It would suit their 
plans well if Japan should start a fight 
which, whatever else happened, would 
weaken her sea power and consequently 
her ability to defend her interests in the 
Orient. Then if Hitler finally won, he 
would be in better case to put pressure 
on Japan to give up her war gains, or 
at least to accept the Nazi economic 
order, which from all accounts does not 
square with Japan’s scheme for a new 
Oriental prosperity sphere. And Russia, 
refreshed by a meal in Asia Minor, 
could again creep back and knock at 
the back door of a weakened Japan. 


Behind the official facade of loy- 
alty to the Axis, many wiser and older 
heads know that Japan’s true interests 
do not lie along the path mapped out 
by Nazi schemers, but parallel those of 
Britain and America. They feel that 
Hitler, motivated by totalitarian prin- 
ciples, has little to offer a satellite Japan 
in the way of a sound economic future 
commensurate with the liberal method 
backed by the economic strength of 
Great Britain and America. The Mus- 
solinis, Darlans, and Stalins whom Hit- 
ler manipulates so masterfully in Eu- 
rope are only the puppet masters of 
beaten or hollow nations; Japan, how- 
ever, still has the freedom of action to 
save its own interests. 
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The German High Command was 
willing to suffer major losses in men and 
equipment in order to win Crete be- 
cause occupation of this little island in 
the Eastern Mediterranean means an 
advance-post position from which to 
launch the next attacks in the attain- 
ment of Hitler’s present goal—to drive 
the British Navy from these waters and 
British forces from its shores. 

While the German master plan for 
control of the Middle East and North 
Africa includes a dominated Turkey 
and the occupation of Cyprus, the key 
strategical position of Crete gave the is- 
land priority in the Axis battle pro- 
gram. Besides, Turkey is to be German- 
controlled, if possible, without military 
action. And to this end the new Ger- 
man position on Crete completes the 
encirclement of Western Turkey, less- 
ens opportunity for British aid to her 
ally, and thus makes Turkey an easier 
prey for Germany and, therefore, more 
amenable to Nazi threats of “peaceful” 
occupation. 


With Crete in Hitler’s hands and 
with German occupation of Syrian air- 
fields, the British Cyprus base now lies 
between hostile shores, with “neutral” 
{ Turkey on the north. So, should the 
Axis plan the next move to be directed 
against the Alexandria base by air at- 
tack from Crete and against Wavell’s 
army by a land drive, Cyprus could 
await the result of this effort, for 
it would automatically fall should 
the Army of the Nile be defeated. 
Thus the Axis Powers may not plan 
to attack Cyprus unless they fail to 
reinforce the army in Libya in any 
other way, and need this additional 
steppingstone. 

The occupation of Crete gives the 
Axis forces not only a wide field for 
choosing their next intermediate ob- 
jective but establishes for them almost 
complete control of the Mediterranean 
shore line (see map, page 27). Crete 
now becomes an Axis naval and air 
base of no mean proportions and is an 
outstanding strategical position for the 
concentration of large forces. 

A glance at the radial air lines on the 
map will show the island’s marked ad- 
vantages as an aviation center. As a 
base for air infantry, considering its 
relation to the Axis forces in North 





Crete—The Key in Hitler’s Next Move 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Africa, it is far better than was the 
Greek base for the attack on Crete. 
Although the air route is three times as 
great to North Africa as it was to the 
island just conquered, the glider-borne 
troops would be free from their vulner- 
ability to enemy ground fire, the great- 
est of all dangers in a vertical envel- 
opment, since they could land out of 
range of the British. 

The Axis Powers have demonstrated 
their ability to reinforce their Libyan 
Armies by both the sea and air routes. 
And, if French colonial air fields are to 
be used by the Axis air units, this ac- 
tion would be only a steppingstone to 
the use of French colonial harbors like 
Tunisia, where the landing of sea-borne 
troops from Sicily could be conducted. 
However, until such a policy is initiated, 
the air route for troops from Crete to 
Libya will continue to be a threat to the 
British position in Egypt. 


In an analysis of the Crete posi- 
tion and the part it will play in the 
future, one must keep in mind that Hit- 
ler is fighting British sea power with 
his air and land forces with the ulti- 
mate aim of land domination. And in 
this battle, Crete is a decided gain. In 
the 1,950-mile passage through the 
Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Suez, 
there are three narrow water lanes sep- 
arating Europe from Africa: at Sar- 
dinia, 100 miles; at Sicily, 80 miles; 
and at Crete, 160 miles, and the Axis 
Powers now have actual or potential 
control of both sides of these three 
lanes. 

Furthermore, if French cooperation 
means anything, and Spain is “on or- 
der,” then the Axis controls all the 12,- 
700 miles of Mediterranean shore line 
save the key point of Gibraltar, the 
some 750 miles of Palestine-Egyptian 
frontage, and 600-odd miles of the 
Southern Turkish coast which the Brit- 
ish Fleet dominates at present. 

As shore-line occupation determines 
domination of intervening waters, the 
Crete position will further the Axis plan 
for a continuation of the fight for the 
Mediterranean coast. Specifically, the 
Egyptian shore of some 600 miles, oc- 
cupied by the British sea, air, and 
ground forces, now becomes the battle 
ground of the near future in which 
Crete will play a leading role. 














in any other campaign. It also suffered jts 
heaviest defeat, for the Germans not only 
inflicted prohibitive losses on it in ships 
but also completely offset its command of 
the sea by the successful aerial invasion 
of the island. It marked the first time jy 
history that an invading force had passed 
entirely over a considerable body of water 
firmly held by an enemy. In this fact, 
rather than in the sinking of British ships, 
lay the fundamental significance of the 
Nazi conquest of Crete. 

In the sinking of the Bismarck, British 
planes played a part similar to that in the 
attacks on the Italian Fleet. As the actual 
sequence of events was revealed last week 
(see map, page 23), the plane emerged as 
the vital agent which caught and crippled 
the Bismarck with torpedoes, in order that 
surface ships could come up and sink the 
Nazi colossus. But here the use of the 
naval plane was tactical—a new weapon, 
but one which navy men fit into the old 
picture of sea power. Such developments 
need not change Britain’s basic strategy. 
The real challenge comes from the meth- 
ods used by the Germans in Crete with 
their direct threat to the entire conception 
of sea power. 
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Eyes on America 
Eden Backs ‘Four Freedoms’: 


Woolton Makes Food Appeal 


Unlike the Axis, Britain until last week 
displayed a marked reluctance to offer 
any working blueprint for the kind of 
world it might hope to carve out once the 
war is over. While Berlin boasted of im- 
pressive plans for the Nazi “new order,” 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill usually 
has been pretty restive when under ef- 
forts in Commons to pin him down to dis- 
cussing war aims, saying that his views 
boiled down to three words: “Win the 
war.” 

On May 29, however, Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden came out with the nearest 
approximation yet to a war-aims state- 
ment by the British. He took his cue from 
President Roosevelt’s fireside chat of two 
nights earlier (see page 13), which he 
hailed as a “momentous world event,” and 
also quoted from the President’s January 
message to Congress in which he first 
enumerated the “four freedoms.” 

Opposing Hitler’s new order wit! an 
American-backed British “moral order,” 
the Foreign Secretary took freedom from 
want as his text. He declared: “Social 
security will be our policy abroad not less 
than at home.” And he added: “We have 
learned a lesson in the interregnum be- 
tween two wars. We know that no escape 
can be found from the curse whicli has 
been lying on Europe except by creating 
and preserving economic health in every 
country.” Eden said Germany would play 
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its part in “free economic cooperation” but 
quickly warned: “We must never forget 
that Germany is the worst master Europe 
has yet known. Five times in the last cen- 
tury she has violated the peace. She must 
never be in a position to play that role 


again.” 


Rations 

Eden made it plain that wholehearted 
American aid was expected for the British 
new order. A plea for more immediate 
help from the United States was made the 
next day by Food Minister Lord Woolton. 
He appealed to the American people to 
eat less milk, cream, cheese, sugar, canned 
salmon, and meat to create surpluses of 
these foods for Britain, which needs them 
bad In the meantime, he said that 
Britons were having to put up with an 
“unhappy and dull diet” because their 
food supplies were unbalanced, while more 
than 2,000,000 children vitally needed 
mill 

The following day the Food Minister 
was in a more festive and expansive mood. 
With W. Averell Harriman, President 
Roosevelt’s special British aid “expediter,” 
he went to one of Britain’s much- 
bombed seaports to welcome a 3,400- 
ton freighter, the first ship to bring a 
cargo of American food under the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

It was a gala day for the port. As soon 
as the ship tied up, 240 stevedores started 
unloading the more than 4,000,000 Ne- 
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Washington reaction to Woolton’s 
was one of surprise, especially as the 


National Nutrition Conference (see page 64) 
had just been told by Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace and other officials that the supply of 
foodstuffs in the United States would be suffi- 
cient to increase the consumption of the less 
well nourished and also to take care of Britain’s 
need, 
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War Wardrobes 
Men 


The new clothes rationing gives 
the British man 66 coupons a year. 
With them he can buy: a suit for 
26 coupons, two shirts for 16, a pair 
of shoes for 7, and two pairs of socks 
for 6, while spending 5 coupons for 
an undershirt, 3 for two handker- 
chiefs, 2 for a pair of gloves, and 1 
for a tie. 

The German has an annual cloth- 
ing allowance of 150 points but can- 
not get as much. A suit requires 80 
points, two shirts 40, socks are 5 
points a pair, woolen underwear 25 
points a suit, and neckties 3 points 
each. 


Women 

A British woman’s wardrobe for 
the year: a woolen dress at 11 cou- 
pons, two other dresses for 14, three 
pairs of shoes for 15, six pairs of 
stockings at 12, a nightgown with 6, 
and two other lingerie items costing 
8. Hats aren’t rationed. 

A German allotment: 30 to 42 
points for a woolen dress and 60 for 
two other dresses. Other items: stock- 
ings at 4 points a pair, a nightgown 
at 18 points, a tailored suit for 45, a 
blouse for 15, and a skirt at 20. 
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braska eggs, 121,000 pounds of Wisconsin 
Cheddar cheese (ordinary American store 
cheese) , and 1,000 tons of flour stowed in 
the holds. Harriman formally transferred 
the food to Woolton. The latter, a demon 
for seeing Britons observe their food re- 
strictions faithfully, overlooked the rules 
for the occasion. He had a case of cheese 
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opened and gave the stevedores a 20-pound 
cheese, saying: “This is off the ration, 
boys. Eat to America’s health!” Even 
reporters and cameramen got nibbles of 
cheese, a favorite British food that has 
been particularly scarce. An unexpected 
American food shipment, 24 cans of evap- 
orated milk for workers’ children, turned 
up in three cases of machine tools with a 
note from the donors, employes of the 
Jones Machine Tool Works of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

This Sunday Britons had another and 
much less welcome surprise when they 
learned that henceforth their clothes as 
well as foods were to be rationed. The 
secret had been well kept, to prevent a run 
on clothing stocks, and the first announce- 
ment caine during the Whitsun holiday. 
Secondhand clothing is exempt from ra- 
tioning, so the stalls of the Petticoat Lane 
old-clothes market did a land-office busi- 
ness this Sunday. The British rationing 
still is not as strict as the German (see 
box). People who lose clothes in air raids 
will get extra coupons to replace their 
destroyed wardrobes. 


Bombs 


As far as bombs were concerned, London 
did not have a single air alarm from May 
10 to the night of June 1, and even that 
was only a “nuisance raid” with no bombs 
dropped. The little raiding the Nazis did 
last week was concentrated on the port of 
Liverpool. Manchester also was bombed 
heavily on Sunday night. The RAF wasn’t 
very active either, attacking only Cologne 
and the French bases across the Channel. 
A new set of Air Ministry photographs 
published in London on June 1, however, 
showed that during May, 36 large industrial 
buildings in Hamburg had been demolished 
or seriously damaged by the new high-ex- 
plosive bombs. The Ministry claimed that 
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one bomb demolished a building covering 
4 acres, and the effect of the blast was felt 
over an area of 15 acres. 

London attributed the letup in Nazi 
bombings partially to the concentration of 
air power for the Battle of Crete and par- 
tially to a new German system of concen- 
trating on periodic fierce raids of the Cov- 
entry type rather than continual bombings 
of less intensity. It was generally predicted, 
though, that the attack on Britain would 
speed up this month and possibly exceed 
anything seen before in the air war. 





Vichy Venom 


Increasing Hate for England 
Spotlighted by Darlan Blast 


In 1935, when France and England were 
still allies, a Paris journalist, Henri Bé- 
raud, created a sensation on both sides of 
the Channel by writing in the rabid 
Fascist weekly Gringoire: “I hate Eng- 
land in my own name and in the names 
of my ancestors. I hate her by instinct 
and by tradition. I say and I repeat that 
England must be reduced to slavery.” 

Last week Béraud, still pounding away 
at the English in Gringoire, had an in- 
terview with Vice Premier Admiral Jean 
Francois Darlan in Paris on official busi- 
ness from Vichy. The Admiral told him: 
“Tt was England who started the conflict. 
We were but a plaything in their hands.” 

Lest there be any mistaking his mean- 
ing, Darlan returned to Vichy and issued a 
2,500-word statement, bristling with spite 
against the former ally. Britain, he 
charged, had dragged an unprepared 
France into the war to its destruction. 
Since the armistice 792,000 tons of French 
shipping had been seized by British ships, 
and now the British Navy was waging a 
war of piracy against France. “In a vic- 








Chungking suffers periodic blasting by the Japanese Air Force... 


torious Anglo-Saxon world,” he said, 
“France would become only a second-rate 
dominion.” 

If any doubt remained in Britain that 
Darlan’s stand was fast becoming the 
fixed policy of the Vichy regime, it was 
dispelled by an announcement that the 
Nazis had relaxed the terms of the Armis- 
tice to permit rebuilding of the French 
Air Force “for defense of the French Em- 
pire.” The aged Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain visited the Aulnat air base near 
Clermont-Ferrand and inspected fifteen 
planes recently recommissioned by Nazi 
authority, including a Dewoitine-520, the 
fastest French pursuit plane now in serv- 
ice. 

Without waiting for more proof of 
Vichy collaboration with the Nazis, the 
British attacked two French possessions. 
The RAF pursued an Italian, Libya- 
bound convoy into the Port of Sfax in 
Tunisia. Bombs were dropped on Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday, not only 
hitting the Italian vessel Florida, but de- 
stroying a phosphate plant in the port 
and setting fire to the 4,999-ton French 
steamer Rabelais. 

In Syria, which the British formally 
designated as enemy territory because it 
permitted the Nazis to land en route to 
Iraq, RAF pilots, flying American-built 
Martin bombers, raided Deir-ez-Zor, Trip- 
oli, and Palmyra. French fighter planes, 
Vichy claimed, brought down one of the 
Martins on May 27. The threat to Syria 
was developing so rapidly that on Monday 
of this week Gen. Maxime Weygand, com- 
mander of the French colonial forces, flew 
to Vichy to consult Marshal Pétain. Mean- 
while, the local government made prepara- 
tions for a state of seige in Syria and to re- 
sist attack, while in adjacent British ter- 
ritory Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell moved 
troops of his own Army of the Nile, joined 
by Free French contingents, nearer the 
Syrian border. 
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Spring in Chungking 
After a fifteen-day lapse, Japanese bomb- 


ers returned on June 1 and 2 to Chung- 
king, China’s beleaguered capital, in raids 


which severely damaged an American 
Methodist mission, struck the compound of 
the British Embassy, and started fires in 
the business section of the city. These were 
the fifth and sixth raids of the bombing 
season, which was ushered in by the blue 
skies of early May. 

Europe’s more spectacular self-destruc- 
tion long ago pushed Chungking into the 
background, but this capital is the real 
veteran of air war among cities. 

Despite the devastation of last year, 
when daily raids razed much of the city, 
Chungking has removed most of the scars 
during the winter lull. There are hundreds 
of new buildings, vastly extended shelter 
facilities, and a more elaborate air-raid de- 
fense system. 

The signal of a bad day usually is the 
early-morning appearance of a Japanese 
reconnaissance plane. The first warnings 
then go up. They are triangular lanterns 
hung over cross poles on about 32 hilltops 
about the city. When the Japanese bomb- 
ers leave their bases at Ichang and Han- 
kow down the Yangtze, Chinese spies re- 
port immediately by secret radio, and a 
tremendous defense organization strung 
out for hundreds of miles is set in motion. 

As the enemy squadrons approacli the 
city, round balls replace the triangular 
lanterns on the hills. Women hurry their 
shopping; government officials crowd in 
their appointments, and coolies move of- 
fice equipment to special storage dugouts. 
A half hour later the first siren sounds, 
and the Chinese pack small suitcases, grab 
flashlights, and head for their underground 
caves. Streets are cleared by the police, 
and first-aid, fire-fighting, and anti-para- 
chute groups take their places. 

The raiders, which come over in squad- 
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rons of 18, 27, or 36, can bomb practically 
at will. Chungking has a dozen or two anti- 
aircraft guns of German make, but they 
are nearly worn out. Moreover, the city 
has not been able to put up any fighter 
planes this year. But Chungking survives 
because it has a thousand excellent bomb- 
proof shelters built into the series of rock 
cliffs. Since last year tremendous improve- 
ments have been made in the caves. Most 
of them have been lined with heavy tim- 
bers; more seats have been put in; weak 
spots have been blasted out, and tele- 
phones connected with military headquar- 
ters have been installed. 

More and more the city moves itself 
and its pieces under the rocks. Offices, radio 
stations, and university classes function 
underground, and many shelters boast such 
luxuries as table-tennis equipment, small 
gardens near the entrances where people 
can relax in the sun while waiting for raids, 
and air-conditioning systems of hollow 
bamboo supplied with fresh air by coolie- 
turned windmills. 

The city grows up as fast as it is 
knocked down. Ten thousand air defense 
workers and as many volunteer fire fight- 
ers sharply curtail damage, and a Labor 
Service Corps repairs streets, blasts away 
dangerous buildings, and clears away de- 
bris. Telegraph and telephone repairmen 
restring lines, which are specially sought 
out by Japanese airmen. By nightfall the 
streets are clear again. 

Occasionally spies guide the bombers to 
targets with mirrors, small radio sets, and 
various other devices. Some of these people 
live on river junks. A classic spy story 
concerns a Chinese who was found near a 
military headquarters doing an unusual 
dance with a long piece of white cloth. He 
said a salesman had told him the cloth was 
possessed of magic powers and would pro- 
tect him from Japanese bombs if he were 
near a military headquarters and waved it 
back and forth during a raid. 









... The city’s underground shelters give much protection, but men still die in the streets 


Hot Brick 


Irish Anger Causes Churchill 
to Drop Ulster Draft Proposal 


A house divided in a house divided is 
not a quotation from Gertrude Stein but 
one way of describing Northern Ireland 
today. In 1922, when the British and 
Irish finally buried the hatchet, the Emer- 
ald Isle was partitioned. The Six Counties 
of Ulster stayed in the United Kingdom; 
the rest of Ireland became independent 
save for the link with the Crown that kept 
it in the British Commonwealth. 

The result is that while Northern Ire- 
land is now at war with Germany, Eire is 
desperately trying to remain on the side- 
lines. The situation is further complicated 
by the fact that Ulster’s Nationalist mi- 
nority, about a third of the population, 
wants all Ireland to be independent and 
will not therefore be drawn into an all-out 
war effort. 

Last week loyalist Ulster very nearly 
caused a new Anglo-Irish crisis. Prime 
Minister John Miller Andrews’ Belfast 
government urged Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill to extend conscription to North- 
ern Ireland. Andrews and his supporters 
thought the recent Belfast air raids might 
have made even the Nationalists in their 
midst change their minds about being 
forced: to fight for Britain, although no 
Irish were conscripted in the World War, 
when all Ireland was under British rule. 
Besides, Ulster wanted to be able to call up 
men for civilian defense. 

The Ulstermen guessed wrong. The first 
hint that Churchill was even “considering” 
conscription for Northern Ireland aroused 
storms of protest on both sides of the bor- 
der. Ulster is predominantly Protestant, 
but the Nationalist minority is Catholic, 
and on May 25 there were demonstrations 
around hundreds of Catholic churches. 








—E oll 
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The main demonstration against con- 
scription in Ulster, however, was outside 
Ulster. It took place in Dublin on May 
26. At a tense special session of the Dail, 
Prime Minister Eamon De Valera, Opposi- 
tion Leader William T. Cosgrave, and La- 
bor Leader William Norton joined in de- 
nouncing the suggestion of conscripting 
Irishmen, whether in Northern Ireland or 
not. The lean and lanky Prime Minister 
called it an “outrage” and warned that it 
would revive “the old, unhappy relations.” 
In f ct, it already had raised the partition 
issue, for De Valera declared: “The Six 
Counties are a part of Ireland. They have 
always been a part of Ireland. No act of 
Parliament can alter this fact.” 

Next day, in London, Churchill told 
Parliament that it had been decided not to 
try conscripting Ulstermen for the present 
because “it would be more trouble than it 
is worth.” Estimates of the men that 
might be available ranged from 60,000 to 
200,000. In Belfast, Andrews made a simi- 
lar announcement but added his own 
strong censure of De Valera for his “un- 
warrantable interference,” declaring: “All 
matters connected with Northern Ireland 
are completely outside the jurisdiction of 
the Eire Government; and so they shall 
remain.” 


Bombs 


Despite its scrupulous neutrality, Eire is 
feeling the effects of war: private cars have 
disappeared for lack of gasoline; the Irish, 
used to drinking more tea even than the 
English, are allowed but a weekly half 
ounce; the cost of living has shot up, and 
street lights are dimmed. 

Bombs have fallen, too, on neutral Irish 
soil. During the night of May 30-31 Eire 
suffered its severest blows yet. After mid- 
night planes roared over Dublin and anti- 
aircraft guns opened up at them. About 
two hours later four heavy bombs were 
dropped in the city, resulting in 27 known 













Calendar of the War 


1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17 and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
80 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mo- 
rale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. Be- 
tween Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. At the end of 1940 
Italy suffered two major reversals: the 
Duce’s invasion of Greece, started Oct. 
28, was thrown back into Albania; and 
the British offensive from Egypt, begun 
Dec. 9, drove Italian forces into Libya. 


1941 


Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

March 27—Army coup nullified Yugo- 
slav-Axis pact. King Péter enthroned. 

April 3-13—TItalo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed, BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 22—British forces in 
Iraq clashed with Iraqi troops. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 15—Pétain agreed to closer co- 
operation with Germany. 

May 20—Duke of Aosta surrendered 
the main Italian forces in Ethiopia. 
German glider and parachute troops 
gained a foothold in Crete invasion. 

May 24—The 42,100-ton British battle 
cruiser Hood sunk by new German bat- 
tleship Bismarck. 


Last Week 


On May 27 British Fleet units sank 
the Bismarck off France. On May 31 
British troops entered Bagdad as the 
pro-Axis Iraq Government fled. Britain 
announced on June 1 the evacuation of 
Crete. 











dead, 25 missing, 200 injured, and many 
homes destroyed or damaged. German 
planes were reported over Belfast the same 
night, although no bombs fell there. The 
Nazis blamed the British as they had done 
after previous raids on Dublin, but on 
June 1 the Eire Government lodged a 
formal diplomatic protest in Berlin, saying 
that the bombs had been identified as 


German. 





Sidelights of the War 


Restaurants in Buenos Aires served 
“Bife Bismarck” the day after the sinking 
of Germany’s new battleship. The dish 
was a hamburger steak. 


{A variation on the yashmak, the veil 
worn by Mohammedan women when not 
in their private apartments, is being fea- 





British Combine 


The yashmak for London shelters 


tured by London style shops as a health 
protection in shelters. It is made of chem- 
ically treated chiffon. 


* The Volkischer Beobachter, official Nazi 


daily, advised German housewives to 


spend Sundays in the country gathering 


daisies as a supplement to food allowances 
because of their high vitamin C, mineral, 
and salt content. Also recommended were 
chickweed, nettles, and dandelions. 


{ Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, an 


exile in Canada, has volunteered as a 


blood donor for the Red Cross service 
which provides blood for transfusions to 
wounded soldiers. She was placed in 


group “O” and was passed as a first-class 


donor. 


§{German authorities have banned the 
Netherlands version of the Oriental jin- 
rikisha, a wheeled seat drawn by a man on 
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a bicycle, saying it was dishonorable for 
one Northern European to be drawn by 
another. 


§ Cardiff “Blitz Quitters” who flee to the 
country during air raids leaving others to 
guard their homes from fire are now pre. 
sented copies of the following rhyme with 
the compliments of the city council: 


To those who pack and run away 
And have not got the pluck to stay, 
If all were cowards such as you, 

Then what would poor old England do? 


The word “guts” was used in the orizinal 
version of the Cardiff verse, but “pluck” 
was substituted when the Lord Mayor pro. 
tested. 


“| According to the latest figures, Hitler 
will earn $800 from the sale of “Mein 
Kampf” in England in the next six 
months. In peacetime he would get all ex. 
cept the $130 tax, but now the gover. 
ment seizes his royalties and turns them 
over to the Red Cross. 


“€ Dr. Robert S. McClure, a Canadian back 
from China, reported last week that 
Chungking buses “smell like a stew com- 
ing up the street” because they burn cab- 
bage-seed oil instead of gasoline. He also 
said that American trucks in use on the 
Burma Road were causing difficulties be- 
cause they could not easily be converted 
into charcoal burners. 





Tokyo Trumpeting 

Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, has been too busy during the 
last three months to concentrate on his 
greatest ambition, “an East Asia co-pros- 
perity sphere.” He was absent on his 
European tour between March 11 and 
April 22, clarifying his relations with 
Hitler and obtaining the Russo-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact from Stalin. Upon his 
return a domestic crisis blew up. A ten- 
tative suggestion put out by the Foreign 
Office, that the China war be liquidated in 
order to prepare for a new move to the 
south, was indignantly repudiated by the 
army (Newsweek, May 26). 

By last week, however, the domestic 
decks were fairly clear, and Matsuoka had 
time to resume his thoughts on co-pros- 
perity. President Roosevelt’s cautious han- 
dling of the Far East in his May 27 talk 
(see page 13) stirred up rumors that 
Japan was cooling off toward the Axis. 
Matsuoka vehemently defended the Tr- 
partite Pact: “It constitutes the immu- 
table basis of Japan’s foreign policy, which 
has been firmly established for a long time 
and has not undergone any change what- 
soever.” 

His eyes then turned toward the Nether- 
lands Indies, which have thwarted Japa- 
nese designs ever since the fall of the 
mother country in May 1940. Last Aug. 
29, a Japanese mission in Batavia, headed 
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SAFTI-SURED! 


Never in all our 40-year history 
has a Firestone product won such . 
widespread popularity as the new — f CT he MARK 
Firestone DeLuxe Champion Tire. 3 ry “QUALITY 
Motor car manufacturers immediately £ AND SYMBOL 
adopted it for their new models. Car | OF SERVICE 
owners everywhere accept it as the X 
world’s first Safti-Sured tire. 


It is Safti-Sured against blowouts by 
a new Safety-Lock, Gum-Dipped cord 
body so amazingly strong, so remarkably 
cool-running that excessive internal 
heat cannot occur. It is Safti-Sured 
against skidding by the remarkable 
stopping power of the new Gear-Grip 
tread. And it is Safti-Sured for longer 
mileage by the development of a new 
and exclusive wear-resisting tread. 


Your Firestone Dealer will be glad 
to give you the benefit of his wide 
experience, thorough training and 
expert knowledge to help you secure 
the greatest and most economical 
service from your tires. Call upon him 
today and equip your car with a set of 
Safti-Sured Firestone DeLuxe Champion 
Tires, the only tires made that are 
safety-proved on the speedway for your 
protection on the highway. Convenient 
budget terms are available. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, 
Margaret Speaks and the Firestone Symphony 


Orchestra, under the direction of Alfred Wallenstein, 
Monday evenings, over N. B. C. Red Network 


Copr, 1941, The F. T, & R. Co. 
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Sharp and quick as the spurt of a 
lighted match are the seconds that 
mean profit and loss to industry today. 

Light a cigarette ... and puff! — only 
the meagerest fraction of a cent has 
gone up in smoke. 

A common, everyday affair. 


But, to far-sighted industry, your puff, 
the price you pay for it, and the length of 





time it took to produce it, are Matters as 
significant as smokestacks. 


To make that puff cost less... 

. time was caught at a needle’s point; 
currents obeyed distant controls; tempera- 
tures toed many marks; pressures punched 
tiny time clocks in strict cycles. 


To make that puff uniformly good... 
chance and human error were elimi 
nated; processes coordinated; production 
planned—by instruments ... sharp-eyed 
quick to act... unfailing ...standing guard 


overevery critical manufacturing operation. 


Tobacco Men Save 9 Days, 23 Hours, 
Per Batch of Product! 
To be specific, the management of a well- 
known tobacco company can report: 
“* Bristol engineered for us an Automatic Control 
System, actuating 40 valves throughout one pha sé 


of our processing, at intervals varying [Tom 2 


minutes to 20 seconds . reducing processing 


time from 10 days to 30 minutes.” 


A ten-day drag taken out of production, 
and a better, less costly, more uniform 
product! Yet it is but one example of 
Bristol's growing contribution to industry. 

As with the cigarette you smoke, so 
with the tire on your car. . . the milk vou 
drink... . or the electricity 
that lights your home. By 


your razor. . 
assuring ufi- 
formity and economy in production, 


Bristol makes the everyday 
things of life cost less. 


Operating and nolicv-forming executives 


in many industries have found that 


Bristol's instrument engineering can help 
them. Entire plant processes have been 


safeguarded and controlled for better 


If you want produc- 
faster, at 


products and profits 
tion to go as planned — safer, 
lower cost — Bristol's engineers are avail- 
able for consultation with your firm with- 
out charge or obligation. The Bristol 
Company, 106 Bristol Road, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. The Bristol Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Bristol's Instru- 


ment Co., Ltd., London, N.W.10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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hy the Minister of Commerce, Ichizo Ko- 
havashi, served a heavy demand on the 
colonial government: out of the annual 
Indies oil production of 6,500,000 metric 
tons, 2,000,000 tons, including large quan- 
tities of high, octane gasoline and avia- 
tion crude oil,*must henceforth be sold to 
Japan. The Dutch officials promised to 
hand over 1,800,000 tons a year but with 
no aviation fuel or oil. Subsequent nego- 
tiations slumped into a prolonged dead- 
lock. 

A new campaign to scare the Nether- 
lands possession was launched in the Japa- 
nese press on May 29. The newspaper 
Asahi denounced the country for “daring 
to repudiate the idea of an East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere.” The Dutch Minister, 
J.C. Pabst, was told by the Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Chuichi Ohashi, that 
his government’s attitude was “insincere.” 

Matsuoka also took a hand directly in 
the high-pressure game. He first warned 
the British Ambassador, Sir Robert L. 
Craigie, that Britain must refrain from 
encouraging Dutch obstinacy. Then at a 
press conference on Friday, Matsuoka de- 
dared that Japan might have to recon- 
sider its “peaceful policy” toward the 
South Seas, should “untoward interna- 
tional developments render the execution 
of such a policy impossible.” 

New demands, it was disclosed, had 
been served on the Dutch on May 7 and 
again on May 14, but there had been no 
reply. A showdown by June 5 or 6 was pre- 
dicted by Kenkichi Yoshizawa, head of 
‘the Japanese negotiators. 
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Death Rumors 


The German radio announced on May 
30 that the 52-year-old commander of Brit- 
ish Empire and Greek forces in Crete, Maj. 
Gen. Bernard Cyril Freyberg, had fled 
from the battle “as a cowardly deserter in 
the face of imminent defeat” and had per- 
ished when his plane crashed en route to 
Egypt. After a one-day silence the British 
War Office replied curtly that Freyberg was 
alive with his troops. 

Once described by Sir James M. Barrie 
as “an exemplar of knightly virtues,” Frey- 
berg won the Distinguished Service Order 
for one of the celebrated feats of the 
World War. Fighting in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign in 1915, he coated his body with 
black paint and swam a mile to the shore 
to light flares which distracted the Turks 
while the British effected a landing else- 
where on the coast. The next year, in the 
Battle of the Somme, he won the Victoria 
Cross by refusing to retire in a dangerous 
engagement although he was wounded four 
times in 48 hours. 


The Uhlan 

The second figure in obituary rumor was 
Maximilian Adolph Otto Siegfried Schmel- 
ing, former world’s heavyweight cham- 





Wide World 
Young Visitor: Master Wins- 
ton Churchill went with his mother, 
Mrs. Randolph Churchill, to make 
an official call on his grandfather at 
10 Downing Street. The heir to the 
great name seems to feel the weight 
of his responsibilities. 
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pion, “the Uhlan” to American sports writ- 
ers. Schmeling, who won the title over 
Jack Sharkey on a foul in 1930, knocked 
out Joe Louis in 1936, and was himself 
knocked out by Louis two years later. 
He enlisted in the Nazi parachute corps 
last year at the age of 34. 

A British soldier claimed last week that 
Schmeling, dropped by plane on Crete, 
was captured and then grabbed a gun from 
a wounded British soldier. With that, said 
the storyteller, he “went into action like a 
wild bull. Before he did any damage, how- 
ever, someone let him have it and that was 
the end of Max.” 

Later the Germans announced that 
Schmeling, alive and unwounded had, been 
removed to a hospital suffering with a 
tropical disease. To confirm this, the Nazi 
press printed an interview with the boxer 
retailing his experience as a parachutist in 
Crete. ~- 





Week in the World 
Vatican City: To commemorate the 


50th year of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, issued on May 15th, 
1891, Pope Pius XII made a worldwide 
broadeast last Sunday which constituted 
his first important announcement on social 
problems. The Pope did not designate by 
name either of the social forces now at 
war, and traces both of the democratic 


emphasis on individual liberty and of 
Fascist authoritarianism were to be found 
in his conception of the new order.” With 
a condemnation of violent nationalism and 
the unequal distribution of the world’s 


wealth, he asked for every man “the 
fundamental right to make use of the 


material goods of the earth.” While recog- 
nizing the place of private property, he 
subordinated it to the need for individual 
security, without which come “struggles 
and jealousies . . . and the blind interplay 
of force and weakness.” National econo- 
mies, he said, based on a genuine and 
permanent material calculation of need, 
would create a world that did not call for 
“continual exactions in goods and blood, 
but will give fruits of peace and general 
welfare.” 


AvustraLia: On May 27 the Labor party, 
under the leadership of John Curtin, unan- 
imously rejected Prime Minister Robert 
G. Menzies’ plea to enter a coalition gov- 
ernment. Despite Commonwealth-wide 
newspaper support for a National Gov- 
ernment and the tempting offer of half 
the portfolios, Curtin announced that 
Labor’s role, one of vigorous opposition, 
enables it to act as “democracy’s watch- 


dog.” 


ARGENTINA: After a hectic political year 
in which President Roberto M. Ortiz was 
incapacitated by illness and there was such 
constant fighting among virtually all polit- 
ical parties that Congress refused to enact 
vital legislation, the 78th Argentine Con- 
gress opened last week. In the annual exec- 
utive message, the acting President, Ra- 
mon §S. Castillo, reiterated his country’s 
neutrality and claimed that trade negotia- 
tions between the United States and Ar- 
gentina were proceeding “singularly satis- 
factorily.” In cooperation with the Inter- 
American Economic Committee in Wash- 
ington, negotiations have been started, he 
said, for the purchase and charter of idle 
ships in Argentine ports to prevent “eco- 
nomic isolation of Argentina.” Immediate 
action by Congress on specific defense bills, 
as well as action on economic measures, is 
expected. 


Ortent: A NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
the Far East reported last week that jewel 
merchants in Singapore, Batavia, and other 
cities in the Orient were selling enlarged 
precious and semiprecious stones that come 
originally from Germany. The secret Ger- 
man process enables jewelers to take a gen- 
uine small-carat aquamarine, sapphire, 
ruby, or topaz, and enlarge it into a stone 
which sells for as little as one-eighth the 
price of a real gem of comparable size. A 
rebuilt stone is identified only by its ex- 
treme brilliance and the great number of 
facets on it, but it is almost impossible to 
find the original stone in the finished jewel. 
Star rubies, star sapphires, moonstones, 
and opals cannot be built up by this ar- 
tificial process. 
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America’s Largest War Games 
to Test the Burgeoning Army 


*Chute and Armored Attacks 
to Mark Seven Weeks of ‘Battle’ 
Between 550,000 Soldiers 


For the last seven months America’s 
new army has been engaged in learning the 
ABC’s of military life—how to shoot, care 
for weapons, and keep physically fit. This 
week the high-school phase of military 
training started for about 200,000 soldiers 
with the opening of summer field maneu- 
vers which will culminate in the largest 
war games in American history. 

From now until the end of November 
the troops will be on the move, and Amer- 
ica will be a vast sham battlefield as the 
Army gives its men a foretaste of war. 
During that period more than 550,000 of 
the nation’s 1,345,800 troops will get an 
average of seven weeks in the field—craw]- 
ing on their bellies toward live and imagi- 
nary enemies, learning battlefield team- 
work, sharpening their initiative, and 
otherwise rounding out their training as 
citizen soldiers. 

Unlike last year, when mechanized war- 
fare in war games had to be simulated by 
the use of trucks labeled as tanks, this 
year the Army will put into the field two 
complete armored divisions for training. 
Another innovation in American combat 


maneuvers will be the use of parachute 
troops. But there is still a serious shortage 
of such matériel as 105- and 155-milli- 
meter fieldpieces, anti-tank and anti-air- 
craft weapons, motorcycles, and some of 
the larger types of trucks. 

Starting with division and corps exer- 
cises, the war games will build up during 
the summer to a climax when the nation’s 
field armies will compete against one an- 
other in maneuvers of unprecedented 
scope. The first of the preliminaries got 
under way last week when West Coast 
troops moved into the Fourth Army’s new 
maneuver area near King City, Calif.— 
the 154,000-acre Hunter Liggett Military 
Reservation, formerly the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst ranch. This week exercises 
got under way in the Brownwood, Texas, 
area under the direction of the Third 
Army and in the Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
vicinity where the Second Armored Divi- 
sion worked out with three infantry divi- 
sions. 

These maneuvers are just a sample of 
what is to continue all summer. On June 
16, Aug. 11, and Aug. 16 fresh troops will 
be moving into the Camp Beauregard, La., 
area. On Aug. 11 the First Armored Divi- 
sion will move from Fort Knox to Camp 
Robinson, Ark., to lend mechanized muscle 
to the doughboys getting field training 
there. First Army components will start 


— 


their games on Oct. 6 at Fort Jacksoy. 
S.C., Fort Bragg, N.C., and, if then jy 
shape, the new First Army grounds nea; 
Bowling Green, Va. 

The large-scale maneuvers will star 
Aug. 15 when the Fourth Army, augment. 
ed by general headquarters tanks, yijj 
start exercises near Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Two weeks later, the battle of Louisiana 
will start near Camp Beauregard, wit!) the 
Second and Third Armies pitted as “ene. 
mies,” each using mechanized equipment 
and parachute troops. The schedule will 
wind up Nov. 30 after parts of the First 
Army have maneuvered against parts of 
the Third Army in the Fort Bragg-Fort 
Jackson area. Here again, tank divisions 
and parachute troops will be used. 


Realism 

One of the biggest problems in the war 
games will be to inject realism into the 
fighting. Blank ammunition is used in the 
small arms, but the thunder of fieldpieces 
will be missing because no blanks are 
available for the big guns. And the Army 
must discourage the go-in-and-get-’em 
football spirit for fear the exercises will 
degenerate into hand-to-hand fisticuffs. 
For the same reason, the taking of prison- 
ers is discouraged under most conditions. 

Another feature of war games that mars 
realism is the fact that the umpires must 
frequently display their white flags, stop- 
ping the war, while they confer and make 
decisions. This, however, is necessary if 
the games are to be of any value, for it 
is the function of the umpires to decide 
which side advances or retreats. Such de- 
cisions are made on assumptions based on 
war experience. In general, troops are per- 
mitted to advance when they have su- 
perior fire power and must retreat when 
faced by an enemy with greater shooting 
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America’s new Army goes into action at Camp Forrest, Tenn., as the greatest peacetime maneuvers start 
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The Fort Lewis, Wash., mules go along to the California front 


weight. Fire power is determined by a 
scale on which a rifle counts 1 unit; an 
automatic rifle, 3; a light machine gun, 6; 
a heavy machine gun, 10; a 60-millimeter 
mortar, 6, and an 81-millimeter mortar, 15. 

Casualties are also assessed by the um- 
pires. War experience shows that an infan- 
try regiment may sustain losses as great 
as 15 per cent a day during heavy fighting, 
that field-artillery losses amount to about 
10 per cent of infantry casualties, and that 
horse cavalry attacking deployed infantry 
might lose as many as 5 per cent per at- 
tack. In the maneuvers, these casualties 
are called only for the purpose of deter- 
mining troop movements, and the dead 
and wounded stay with their companies 
continuing to fight unless they are arbi- 
trarily told to play dead to give the medi- 
cal units practice. 

While some verisimilitude may be sac- 
rificed for military efficiency, the start of 
the summer’s exercises brought practice 
alerts that were plenty realistic. At Fort 
Custer, the cancellation of leaves and the 
issuance of ammunition to the men be- 
cause of a “threat to the security of the 
post” threw a scare into nearby Battle 
Creek, Mich., until the Army explained 
that it was all a game. A similar alert at 
Fort Dix, N.J., which recalled many sol- 
diers who had started holiday leaves, re- 
sulted in a lot of grumbling. There were 
reports that the disgruntled doughboys 
smashed windows in post buildings on 
their return, but officers denied this. 


Significance 


This year’s summer maneuvers will give 
the Army a chance to do a lot more than 
throw around its new weight. This is true 

cause now, for the first time, the mili- 


tary has enough mechanized equipment to 
work out tactical problems with large 
units. Thus the armored force will get an 
opportunity to perfect its tactics, and the 
rest of the Army will have a chance to try 
to solve the ground soldiers’ greatest prob- 
lem: how to stop the tanks. Advances in 
these directions would go a long way 
toward winning the next war. 

The greatest flaw in the summer’s pro- 
gram is the lack of Air Corps participa- 
tion. Because the air airm’s training pro- 
gram is keeping most of its relatively few 
combat planes busy, only a small number 
will be available, at least in the early 
stages of the exercises. This will prevent 
troops from getting an adequate idea of 
blitzkrieg tactics which depend almost as 
much upon planes as tanks for blasting a 
hole in the enemy’s lines. 


Women in Khaki 


Because modern total war involves 
whole nations and strains to the utmost 
the capacity of any conceivable military 
force, women are being used more and 
more bythe belligerents to supplant men 
in noncombatant military duties. This 
trend was officially recognized in the 
United States last week when Congress- 
woman Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachu- 
setts Republican, introduced a bill au- 
thorizing establishment of a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. 

This corps, composed at first of no 
more than 25,000 volunteers between 21 
and 45 years, would release for combatant 
duties many of the 16.9 per cent of Army 
personnel now functioning as pharmacists, 
dietitians, hospital and laboratory tech- 


nicians, librarians, clerks, typists, cooks, 
telegraph and telephone operators, chauf- 
feurs, and gardeners. 

In this work, the women would wear 
uniforms and would receive pay corre- 
sponding to that of the men similarly 
occupied—from a rookie private’s $21 a 
month for an auxiliary of less than four 
months’ service to a lieutenant colonel’s 
$250 for the director. 
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Anti-Aircraft Arm 


New 3.5-Inch Gun Adds Muscle 
to Coast Artillery Defenses 


First organized in 1794 and known since 
1908 as the Coast Artillery, the nation’s 
shore-defense arm is no longer strictly 
coastal. Today, in addition to its tradi- 
tional role of protecting the country’s 
4,940-mile shore line with long-range guns 
against bombardment or land invasion, the 
Coast Artillery includes all the Army’s 
anti-aircraft units. And these are charged 
not only with the job of fending off air at- 
tacks at any coastal point but also with 
guarding vital interior centers such as 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Chicago. 

As a result, about half of the Coast Ar- 
tillery’s present complement of 150,000 
men and 8,000 officers, an increase of 400 
per cent in twelve months, is concentrated 
in 43 anti-aircraft regiments and nine non- 
regimental anti-aircraft battalions which 
operate either as reinforcements or inde- 
pendently. And hitherto the major weapon 
of these units has been the 3-inch anti- 
aircraft gun, the only one available and 
that in limited numbers, when the emer- 
gency arose. 

However, this weapon, which fires a 13- 
pound shell and is effective at ranges up to 
21,000 feet, cannot reach high-altitude 
bombers which fly 35,000 feet and above. 
Hence the Army has ordered a large num- 
ber of 90-millimeter, or 3.5-inch, “Archies,” 
which fire a 21-pound shell over ranges up 
to about 35,000 feet. In addition, it has 
plans for production of an even more pow- 
erful gun, understood to be of 4.7 caliber. 

Last week, with the first of the com- 
pleted 90-millimeter guns undergoing tests 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., 
prospects improved for a speedy distribu- 
tion of this weapon among the anti-aircraft 
forces. These units are divided chiefly into 
two groups: (1) mobile regiments, includ- 
ing two battalions equipped with a total 
of twelve large-caliber guns, fifteen 800,- 
000,000-candle-power searchlights, 24 small- 
er 37-millimeter, or 1.5-inch, cannon, and 
twelve .50-caliber machine guns; and (2) 
semi-mobile regiments, armed with 24 
large-caliber guns and 32 of the 37-milli- 
meter weapons. 

Meanwhile, the Army has embarked on 
a program for strengthening the other de- 
fenses of the nation’s vital ports, now pro- 
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Aloha: soldiers and sailors in Hawaii enjoy a respite from drills 


tected by 34 harbor-defense regiments 
which man guns ranging from quick-firing 
3-inchers to giant 16-inch rifles capable 
of hurling a ton shell more than 20 miles. 
In addition, it is equipping seven regi- 
ments with highly mobile tractor-drawn 
155-millimeter, or 6.l-inch, artillery and 
two railway artillery regiments with 8- 
inch guns mounted on special railway 
carriages. 

Finally, the Coast Artillery is also busy 
on its unique job of supervising the 
“Army’s Navy”—a small fleet ranging 
from motorboats to eight 1,000-ton vessels, 
used in sowing electrically controlled coast- 
al mines which can be exploded *from the 
shore. 





Boom in Hawaii 


Though viewed by tourists as a paradise 
of pineapples, sugar cane, hula girls, and 
gleaming beaches, the Hawaiian Islands 
have long been one of America’s best for- 
tified outposts. Now fortified better than 
ever, the islands are caught in a record 
defense boom. How this has affected life in 
the Pacific bastion, site of the great Pearl 
Harbor Navy base, was reported last week 
by a Newsweek correspondent bound for 


the Far East: 


{ Honolulu’s population has lost its tour- 
ist look, though people still dress in slacks 
and brilliant printed shirts. Bars are 
packed by young gobs and soldiers, who 
stroll the streets night and day. On Sun- 
days at Waikiki Beach, soldiers and sail- 
ors jam narrow strips of sand, frolic in the 
surf, crowd the beer joints, eye tanned 





girls, and snap pictures with little box 
cameras. Others band together in groups 
of eight or ten and hire cars to tour the 
island or crowd the theaters, where the 
shows are constantly interrupted with cat- 
calls, shouts, and cheering. 


* The green hills behind Honolulu bristle 
with defense activities. Diamond Head 
Point, landmark for every visitor in the 
city, shows guns now. The Punch Bowl, 
overlooking the port, also shows scars of 
gun emplacements. Army and Navy planes 
drone overhead all day long in ones, twos, 
and large squadrons. 


€ Everyone still argues the moot question 
of the Japanese-American population’s 
loyalty. The Army, Navy, and Federal 
Bureau of Investigation keep an eye on 
this group, estimated by some official 
sources to be at least 90 per cent loyal, 
and on the twenty or so paid agents main- 
tained in the district by the Japanese. A 
few Japanese-Americans suffer from un- 
warranted suspicion; for example, a sur- 
veyor, college-educated on the mainland, 
has countless Americans friends to vouch 
for him but can no longer obtain a license 
or employment at his trade. 


{ Jumping across 1,312 miles of the Pa- 
cific, the NEWSWEEK correspondent reports 
that Midway Island is also booming with 
activity. There the Navy is erecting ex- 
tensive defense works, including a patrol- 
bomber base. Construction gangs, bored 
by a life with few amusements on a lonely 
outpost where there are only two women, 
both of them married, among 1,450 men, 
soon drift back to the mainland, despite 
the lure of big bonuses for stays of a year. 
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Glider Currents 


Because of the nation’s need for a vast 
reservoir of pilot material, the government 
has been under strong pressure to subsi<ize 
the development of gliders, which cost only 
from $500 to $2,000 each, and, because of 
their low flying and landing speeds, have a 
high safety factor. 

Last week, one sponsor of such a pro- 
gram, Sen. Pat McCarran, Nevada Demo- 
crat, cited the Nazis’ successful use of giid- 
ers to land troops in Crete and charzed 
the War and Navy Departments \v ‘th 
blindness toward the military value of this 
type of flying. To support this charge, the 
Senator revealed that both offices in April 
opposed legislation he had introduced to 
encourage gliding because they did not 
feel such training worth-while. 

This verbal spanking was followed quick- 
ly by an announcement from Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett, new Chief of the Air 
Corps, that the Army believes parachute 
troops more effective but has nevertheless 
experimented with the sailplanes and has 
even tried the Nazi technique of using 
power planes to tow trains of as many as 
five troop-carrying gliders. 

Meanwhile, to prepare for fullest co- 
operation with any government gliding 
projects, glider makers met at Los An- 
geles to form the National Association of 
Sailplane Manufacturers, Inc. Through this 
they will exchange engineering data and 
production experience and will attempt to 
popularize the sport, now practiced in this 
country by only an estimated 700 fliers in 
some 500 ships. 





Defense Week 


Pirots: The War Department an- 
nounced a program for training 7,(00 
Britons as combat pilots and 1,000 more 
as aerial navigators annually in Army Air 
Corps and eight civilian flying schools. 
Under the pilot drive, starting on June 7, 
4,000 students yearly will get the same 
training as American fliers, while 3,000 will 
be taught under the Royal Air Force 
system. 


Notes: President Roosevelt asked Con- 
gress for $3,319,937,385 of new funds, 
including $2,790,890,785 for the Army and 
$529,046,600 for the Navy, chiefly for the 
purchase of additional warplanes . . . The 
Army awarded contracts of $47,769,196 to 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif., and $31,904,381 to the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp., St. Louis, Mo., for planes 
and parts, and $41,227,701 to the Yellow 
Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., for 2%-ton trucks . . . The 
Navy took over Floyd Bennett Airport, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on a lease basis, “8 4 
naval air station . . . A request for $125,- 
000,000 for defense highways was made 
by the President. 
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EW Chrysler owners at the fastest rate in 
history! Biggest percentage of sales in- 
crease in our years of experience! No wonder 
Chrysler dealers and salesmen are happy, every- 
where, from coast to coast! 


For Fluid Drive sells itself. One ride is 
worth a thousand sales talks! And once you’ve 
taken that ride . . . once you know how much 
easier and smoother Fluid Driving is, you'll 
never want another car without it. 


Have you tried Fluid Driving? Do youknow 
what it is to drive all day without shifting gears? 
Have you experienced the seeming miracle of 


stopping, standing still and breezing away again 
. . . all without touching clutch or gearshift? 
Finally, do you know the velvet smoothness, 
the airplane speed, the positive economy of 
Spitfire power delivered through oil, instead 
of rigid metal connections? 


Here, at last, is ideal motoring . . . workless, 
jerkless, carefree motoring. Try it for yourself! 
Any Chrysler dealer will be happy to have you 
call... and you'll be happy you called! 


See the last word in Station Wagons...Chrysier Town & Country Car 


* Tune in Major 
Bowes, C. B.S., 
Thursdays 9 to 
10 P.M.,E.D.S.T. 





BE MODERN—WITH FLUID DRIVE AND VACAMATIC TRANSMISSION 
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U.S. Forges Economic Sword 


as Weapon Against the N AZIS 


‘Ministry’ on British Lines 
Designed to Erect New Bulwark 


for Hemispheric Interests 


One of the outstanding developments in 
war strategy since 1914-18 concerns the 
increased and economic 
measures as military weapons. Since the 
outset of the present war, one of the key 
British defense agencies has been the Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare, the successor 
to the Ministry of Blockade of World War 
days, which is now headed by the Social- 
ist lawyer-economist Hugh Dalton. 

Like its World War predecessor, Dal- 


economic 


use of money 


ton’s division supervises all 
phases of the blockade. In addition, it en- 
ters markets all over the world to buy up 
food and other materials that might other- 
wise seep through to the enemy, and it 
also lists for the RAF the bombing targets 
that are vital to the Reich’s war 
economy. Moreover, through blacklisting 
neutral firms that trade with the enemy 
and through denying credit, shipping, ship 
repairing, and fueling facilities to black- 
listed shipowners and shippers, Dalton at- 
tempts to cut down Nazi exports as well 
as imports so as to dry up sources of Nazi 


most 


foreign exchange. 

Since the start of the preparedness drive 
in this country, various Federal agencies 
have utilized controls similar to some of 
Dalton’s weapons, and a plan for a minis- 
try analogous to Britain’s, to coordinate 
these activities, was drafted a fortnight 
ago. Formal promulgation of the economic 
warfare ministry or agency will be one of 
the first steps taken under the unlimited 
emergency declared by the President last 
week. 

A key division in this new ministry will 
supervise the existing controls over the 
nation’s foreign trade, the bulk of which 
is now with the British Empire and 
Latin America (see chart). On the ex- 
port side, these consist of the licensing of 
plane and munitions exports under the 
Neutrality Act and the Export Control 
Administration, which was authorized by 
Congress last July and is headed by Brig. 
Gen. Russell L. Maxwell. Set up to keep 
machine tools and machinery within the 
country, plus scarce raw materials needed 
for defense, Maxwell’s section now licenses 
more than 50 per cent of the nation’s ex- 
ports. 

This machinery was extended to stop a 


vital leak last week when Congress com- 
pleted the necessary legislation an: Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Quezon promulgated 
export licensing orders for the Philippines, 
which have been shipping record amounts 
of iron ore, manganese, hemp, chromite, 
etc., to Japan. The licensing order actual- 
ly forced the Kunikawa Maru to cease 
loading hemp and scrap iron at Manila un- 
til a license to ship the materials should 
be forthcoming. 

The projected control over imports con- 
sists of the informal cargo priorities ad- 
ministered by the Maritime Commission. 
A far more drastic regulation of imports 
appeared certain last week, however, as 
the Army and Navy took over the Amer- 
ica, queen of the country’s merchant ma- 
rine, and nineteen other ships for their gi- 
gantic troop transport fleets, thus seriously 
aggravating the vessel shortage that has 
sent prices of imported goods soaring in 
the past several weeks. 
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CHANGING EXPORT DESTINATIONS AND IMPORT SOURCES IN US. TRADE 
Comparison of first quarters of 1939 and 1941 
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All 


1939 EXPORTS 


(3) the Department of Justice’s crack. 
downs on patent and cartel agreements 
among American and German firms, «nd 
its efforts to break up deals under which 
certain American concerns have manufac. 
tured products sold by the Germans in 
Latin America; (4) Nelson Rockefeller’s 
program for promoting closer comm« reial 
relations among the Americas and _ his 
drive to eradicate Nazi agents of United 
States firms in the republics; (5) the Ex. 
port-Import Bank and other activities of 
the RFC. 

As a result of amendments to its cliar- 
ter completed by the House last week, the 
RFC might play the most important role 
in the new agency. The act gave Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones virtu- 
ally blanket power to set up new corpora- 
tions that can create or finance new air- 
lines and airports or industrial establish- 
ments anywhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, or others that could outbuy and 
outsell the Nazis in any other field. 


Significance-——— 


The economic-warfare setup must not 
only coordinate the various Federal agen- 
cies which, as in the past, will actually 
carry out the functions, but also insure 
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In addition to trade and shipping con- 
trol, the economic defense agency will co- 
ordinate many other Federal activities 
that can be employed as weapons against 
an enemy. Among these are: (1) the De- 
partment of Commerce’s export-promotion 
work; (2) the Treasury’s foreign-asset 
freezing and currency-stabilization loans; 
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that they and individual American busi- 
nessmen keep international rather than 
domestic considerations dominant in all 
actions. As for more specific goals, it will 
plug leaks in the British blockade by )ear- 
ing down on sales to Russia and France, 
for example, since hitherto exports have 
been rather freely permitted unless the 
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How many bruised hearts have 
burgeoned with hope because a 
daisy had an odd number of 
petals? May the moon fall down 
when a more scientific index of 
love is invented! 

But even lovers must wear 
clothes, eat food, live in houses, 
work for a living and defend their 
country! 

Therefore it’s fortunate that 
business and industry base their 
decisions and policies not on 
botanical caprice... but on 
accurate, up-to-the-minute, objec- 
tively interpreted figures! 

And in order to get those accu- 
rate figures in the Jeast possible 
time at the lowest possible cost, Man- 
agement relies to a large extent on 
this All-America figure-work team: 


Comptometer adding-calcu- 
lating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods! 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, 1731 North Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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particular product was to be requisitioned 
for defense. It will also help unify British- 
American economic policy toward Japan, 
by establishing common control over Brit- 
ish-American-Australian purchases, sales, 
and shipping in the Far East and in the 
Western Hemisphere—a _ control that 
would permit quick and intense pressure 
on Japan should foreign policy so require. 

And, acting with Dalton, the agency 
would attempt to destroy Nazi commer- 
cial influence in Latin America entirely. 
This would call for an intensification of 
Rockefeller’s work among individual 
American firms, some effective concessions 
under the pending trade treaties with Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, and some purchases 
of regional surpluses, such as the recent 
deal for Bolivia’s entire tungsten output, 
which shut out Japan as a buyer. Encour- 
aging evidence of progress toward this 
goal was last week’s revelation that the 21 
republics were adopting controls over ex- 
ports of vital war materials to keep them 
out of the hands of the Nazis. 

So bold and ambitious a program ob- 
viously calls for an administrator of su- 
preme talents. Vice President Wallace, 
Wendell L. Willkie, and President Conant 
of Harvard have been considered, but keen 
bureaucratic rivalry has delayed a selec- 
tion and may even force the appointment 
of a council to run the agency. These same 
bureaucratic jealousies constitute the ma- 
jor obstacle to the success of the plan. 





Consumer Curbs 
Ickes Appointment Spotlights 
Threatened Shortage of Oil 


As Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes reversed his department’s former 
policy of giving away public lands, min- 
erals, oils, water rights, power sites, and 
timber. As NRA petroleum administrator, 
he forced Standard Oil of California to 
return to the government the 1,232-acre 
Elks Hill naval oil reserve, and pay $7,138,- 
297 for the oil it had extracted. 

Last week this close-fisted conserva- 
tionist was named Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense, in which capacity 
he will recommend action on the produc- 
tion, transportation, utilization, and con- 
servation of the nation’s black-gold re- 
sources. 

The appointment lent added significance 
to two of Ickes’ earlier statements: (1) 
that “gasolineless” Sundays soon may be 
the rule in the East because of the tanker 
shortage, and (2) his advocacy of nation- 
wide daylight saving to conserve electric- 
ity. And it also produced rumblings of 
discontent. 

Farm-state congressmen opposed the 
daylight saving because they felt it would 
upset the farmers’ work day and result in 
confusion. In Tulsa, Okla., disappointed 
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U.S. Weather Bureay 


Drought turnabout: the ‘Dust Bowl’ is overflowing with rain this 
year while crops in the East are withering in their sun-parched fields 


oil leaders gloomily believed that Ickes’ 
appointment meant a virtual Federal dic- 
tatorship over the industry. 

But, disappointed or not, the general 
attitude was that of complete cooperation 
with any national defense program. Mean- 
while, the import of war and rearmament 
was brought closer to consumers in other 
ways: 


ConservATION: Droughts crippling hy- 
droelectric plants (see map) have com- 
plicated the problem of generating power 
to meet new peak industrial demands. In 
the dried-up TVA area seventeen private 
systems have joined the archfoe in a power 
pool to supply aluminum plants . . . The 
OPM conducted a “sample” collection of 
worn-out aluminum pots, pans, and wash- 
ing-machine parts in the Richmond, Va., 
and Madison, Wis., areas* ... The trade 
expects radio output to be cut because 
aluminum is used in basic condensers. . . 
Because of heavy troop movements, the 
Eastern railroads are scheduling low-rate 
excursions only a short time ahead. 

Stee, & Copper: Gano Dunn, OPM 
consultant, reported that steel consump- 
tion would exceed productive capacity by 
1,400,000 tons in 1941 and by 6,400,000 
tons in 1942. Surplus capacity estimated 
last February has been more than wiped 
out, largely by soaring civilian demand. 
Actually, total military, naval, maritime, 
and aid-to-Britain needs will require only 
25 per cent of present steel capacity. The 





*Despite OPM efforts at aluminum conserva- 
tion, the War Department on May 26 placed a 
$442,000 order for 50,000 aluminum pitchers, 
50,000 aluminum pots, and 5,000 aluminum 
coffee drippers. This was in addition to previous 
orders in March, April, and earlier in May for 
other aluminum kitchenware, plates, and syrup 
jugs. 


1942 shortage was estimated on a civilian 
consumption up 33 per cent over last year’s 
all-time peak. To restrict this demand, 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., OPM priorities 
chief, signed an order giving defense and 
essential peacetime needs first call on 
steel . . . The OPM invoked mandatory 
industrywide priorities on copper, an- 
ticipating a large shortage of the metal 
this year. 


Advertising Keynote 


“Advertising: its service to democracy 
today” was the theme of the 37th annual 
convention of the Advertising Federation 
of America in Boston last week. The meet- 
ing opened with a message from Presicent 
Roosevelt praising advertising for “mak- 
ing available to our citizens the products 
of American skill and ingenuity” and call- 
ing on the profession “to play a leading 
part in the preparedness program” through 
“creating and maintaining public morale.” 
Expanding on this topic, Paul Garrett, vice 
president of the General Motors Corp., e- 
clared in his keynote address that the emer- 
gency would disrupt many consumer /uy- 
ing habits and that it“was up to advertis- 
ing to “lead the customer through this 
labyrinth of change by careful and con- 
tinuous explanation of whys and wiere- 
fores.” 

A warning against overemphasizing de- 
fense activities was sounded by Richard P. 
Dodds, advertising manager of the Trus- 
con Steel Co., and president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Inc., who declared that with 100,000,000 
persons “not engaged in defense work of 
any kind,” a substantial part of the United 
States “must be allowed to function «long 
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Go American on your next tripand enjoy travel at its best. 
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FORWARD: 


WITH METHODS THAT GEAR BUSINESS 70 
PREPAREDNESS AND PROGRESS 


@ Today, throughout the nation, the 
rising tide of business is establishing a 
need for new and greater efficiency. 
The waste of time, materials and money 
must be eliminated. 


Of major importance in the efficient 
operation of any business are the many 
forms used to direct work and speed 
up results...the communications, re- 
ports, notices and instructions which 
guide procedures and supply infor- 
mation ... the promotional material 
needed to stimulate sales, build good- 
will and influence other business action. 


But what of the cost? What of the 


delays in getting things done? For more 
than a quarter-century Multigraph- 
Multilith duplicating methods have 
been solving these vital problems. 


NOW a new Multilith Duplicator is 
ready ...an office machine of broad 
usefulness, great convenience, high 
standards of quality and dig savings 
...in stride with today’s objectives in 
business and with plans for the future. 

Get complete information and actual 
samples of Multilith duplicating. Call 
MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed 
in principal city telephone books) 
or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 


TYPICAL DUPLICATING 
FOR 
MULTILITH METHODS 


Letterheads and Office Stationery 
Illustrated Letters 
Office, Store and Factory Forms 
Illustrated Catalog Pages and Inserts 
Instruction and Parts Books 
Engineering Drawings 
Charts, Graphs, Maps 
Direct Advertising Material 
Booklets, Folders, Broadsides 
Announcements and Enclosures 
Bulletins and House Publications 
Display and Price Cards 
Wrappers, Labels, Stickers 


These and many more jobs are 
turned out easily and speedily 
... in colors if desired. 





Multigraph+Multilith METHODS PRODUCE SUPERIOR DUPLICATIR 
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routine production lines.” Moreover, he 
pointed out that the defense work of some 
industries would slow down before the end 
of the preparedness effort as a whole and 
asserted that now is the time, particularly 
for builders and building-supply firms, to 
advertise in order to maintain their com- 
petitive positions. 

On this point, Raymond Rubicam, chair- 
man of Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York, 
recalled that in the last war “some who 
stopped advertising because they had no 
immediate sales problem woke up to find 
that some new firm had taken their market 
away.” Rubicam declared that the cur- 
rent emergency had created a number of 
special opportunities for advertising men, 
such as the expanded farm market for 
manufactured goods resulting from the rise 
in agricultural prices and the huge tourist 
trade “dumped into the lap of America’s 
vacation resorts” by the shutting off of 
travel to Europe. Another agency execu- 
tive, Hill Blackett, vice president of Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., Chicago, cit- 
ing the large number of draftee rejections, 
proposed “a tremendous nationwide phys- 
ical-fitness campaign” by advertisers of 
health products, such as sporting goods, 
toothpaste, and optical goods. 

Before adjourning, the convention elected 
James A. Welch, vice president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., as federa- 
tion president for the coming year. He suc- 
ceeds Elon G. Borton, director of advertis- 
ing of LaSalle Extension University, who 
was named chairman. 


75 Years for NBFU 


During the Civil War fire hazards in- 
creased enormously and rate-cutting com- 
petition greatly weakened insurance com- 
panies. To combat these difficulties, 85 
fire companies met in 1866 to form the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Last 
week the nonprofit association, which now 
represents 200 firms, met in New York to 
celebrate its diamond jubilee. 

Speakers at the two-day conference 
praised the achievements of 75 years: the 
development of facilities for testing safety 
factors, arbitration machinery for settle- 
ment of fire losses, and efforts to prevent 
arson and sabotage, as well as the 42 per 
cent drop in insurance rates since 1900. 

The group pledged active support to 
President Roosevelt’s policy of unlimited 
emergency and recommended a nationwide 
program to urge adoption of fire ordi- 
nances. As in the World War, recommen- 
dations based on industrial data compiled 
from inspection records are being made to 
private industries and to the War and 
Navy Departments for fire prevention in 
national defense. The underwriters wound 
up by electing Robert P. Barbour of the 
Northern Assurance Co. to succeed Col. 
F. D. Layton, head of the National Fire 
Insurance Co., as NBFU president. 















General Aircraft’s new rudderless plane will not spin, slip, or skid 


Aviation Notes 


New Sprnutess Piane: After four years 
of development work, the General Aircraft 
Corp. of Lowell, Mass., introduced the Sky- 
farer, a new light plane which, like the 
Ercoupe, has been certified by the CAA 
as “characteristically incapable of spin- 
ning.” With two fixed tail fins instead of 
a rudder, and steered by use of its ailerons, 
the $2,500 two-seated craft has greatly 
simplified controls and, according to the 
company, can be flown solo by “any nor- 
mal person who can operate an automo- 
bile” after two hours of dual instruction, 
with only ten hours’ flying time needed to 
make the novice a competent pilot. It has 
tricycle landing gear for easy landing and, 
powered with a Lycoming 75-horsepower 
engine, will fly more than 20 miles on a 
gallon of gasoline. The company has 
enough aluminum on hand to build 65 
planes and is busy redesigning the Sky- 
farer for steel and plywood construction. 


Reoprenine: Once the busiest in the 
world, Newark Airport, which closed on 
May 31, 1940, following the opening of 
New York’s La Guardia Field, was rein- 
stated as a passenger terminal June 1 by 
TWA, American, Eastern, and United air- 
lines, with 52 scheduled flights daily and 
#2 on Sundays. 


Labor Notes 


Srrikes: After a Senate investigating 
committee requested the 1,700 striking 
West Coast shipyard machinists to return 
to work pending settlement of the wage 
issue involved, the CIO machinists de- 
cided to stay on the picket line and the 
AFL council ordered its workers back to 


work Tuesday ... the NDMBproposal to 
settle the three-week-old strike of 12,000 
CIO lumberworkers in Washington was 
rejected by union leaders. However, Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, NDMB chairman, in- 
sisted that the back-to-work plan be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the union 
members. 


Rarroaps: Faced by brotherhood de- 
mands for a 30 per cent wage increase 
costing Class I carriers about $200,000,000 
annually, Eastern railroads countered with 
a plan to save $100,000,000 a year through 
revision of “feather-bedding” rules. These 
regulations require certain arbitrary pay- 
ments or concessions to labor; for example, 
whenever freight is moved on a passenger 
train the crew must be paid the higher 
rate received by freight crews even though 
they may never see the freight. 
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Wanted: Hired Men 


American farm hands during April en- 
joyed the highest wage rate in ten years, 
receiving, for a long hard day, an average 
of $1.41 with board or $1.70 without. But 
in industry, where there’s time and a half 
for overtime, the lowest rate for an eight- 
hour day was the Wage-Hour minimum of 
$2.40, while the average was around $6, 
with auto workers now getting $8.80. Nat- 
urally, it’s hard to keep ’em down on the 
farm when factories are booming. Also 
many husky hired men and farmers’ sons 
are now being drafted. The result is that 
the total farm employment of 10,759,000 
on May 1 was 180,000 below a year ago, 
despite increased plantings. 

The decline has been sharpest in indus- 
trial areas such as New England and the 

(Continued on Page 445) 








Who wants to eat paper, anyway? No- 
body. That’s the point. But ordinary 
paper has a “papery” taste that is often 
picked up by the food wrapped in it. 
Not so Patapar. That is why so many 
butter makers depend on it. Butter 
offers a clear test of Patapar’s remark- 


able tasteless quality. 


Let your mind play 
with this thought 


Patapar is not only tasteless, but also 
odorless, grease-resisting, insoluble, and 
—yes—boilproof! Because of these 
5 features, many new uses are contin- 
ually turning up in laboratories, machine 
shops, farms, manufacturing plants. If 
this starts a line of thought, write us. 
Outline a tough job for 
paper. See what Patapar 
can do. We’l gladly send 
test sheets of the size, 





weight and finish rec- 





ommended for your spe- Leck for this 


Keymork on 


cial purpose. food wrappers 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
West Coost Plant: 340 Bryaet St, San Francisco 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 

















What the ‘Emergency’ Means for Business 


by RALPH ROBEY 


P resident Roosevelt’s declaration 
of an “unlimited national emergency” 
involves two distinct problems in rela- 
tion to business. One of these is its ef- 
fect upon the individual businessman in 
the direction of his organization; the 
other is its effect upon the business sit- 
uation as a whole—that is, the effect of 
this action upon the rate of production 
and in consequence upon the progress 
of the defense program. 

The importance of the declaration to 
the individual businessman may be 
summarized under three points—three 
points that every businessman should 
keep constantly in mind from here on. 
These are: 

1—The President by this action, in- 
sofar as ordinary business activities and 
practices are concerned, is empowered to 
do whatever he believes to be necessary 
for assuring the maximum use of our 
productive facilities for defense pur- 
poses. To the extent that at present 
there is no statute covering some par- 
ticular matter that he thinks needs at- 
tention it must be assumed, on the basis 
of the record, that the shortcoming will 
be corrected immediately by Congress 
upon a request from the President. In 
short, businessmen should recognize 
that henceforth they will be operating 
under the direct potentiality of com- 
plete governmeht supervision, and per- 
haps even actual operation of the plants, 
by no further formal action other than 
a mere edict by the President. 

2—Businessmen should also remem- 
ber that it can do them no good, and it 
may do them much damage, if they now 
try to guard against further government 
interference by questioning the author- 
ity of the President to declare an “un- 
limited emergency.” That kind of ques- 
tioning may best be left to opposition 
politicians. The general public’s atti- 
tude toward business in this country, al- 
though much better than in the early 
muckraking days of the New Deal, still 
is far too critical to support anything 
from business that looks like less than 
complete cooperation in the defense pro- 
gram. And in deciding what is “com- 
plete cooperation” the public probably 
will not be inclined to give business the 
benefit of any doubt. 

8—Finally, businessmen should bear 
in mind—this is more or less a corollary 


of the second point mentioned—t)at 
this country is not on the verge of be- 
coming socialistic, communistic, fascis- 
tic, or anything else of the kind. ‘he 
President under this action, it is true, 
has accruing to him something close to 
dictatoria! powers, but the use of those 
powers is another matter. It is imjos- 
sible to say just what would happen if 
he started taking over one business a‘ ter 
another upon an unsupportable excuse 
that it is necessary for national defeise, 
but we may be sure that something 
would happen and happen quickly. And 
in view of this we may be sure of some- 
thing else. This is that the President 
will not make a move in the direction of 
taking over any b™-iness unless he is 
certain of support i.:sm the public. He 
can get that suppo.. only in the event 
some business unit or industry fails to 
do its job. The country still belicves 
overwhelmingly in private enterprise. 
Neither the President nor anyone else 
can destroy that belief by a mere decla- 
ration. In other words, it would be al- 
most accurate to say that while by this 
action the President has obtained al- 
most unlimited powers over business, 
those powers are virtually sterile except 
insofar as business itself makes it pos- 
sible for them to be used. 


For the individual businessman, 
then, the declaration of an “unlimited 
national emergency” is a threat of 
further governmental supervision and 
direction but not necessarily anything 
beyond that. What does the action 
mean for business as a whole and for the 
progress of the defense program? 

It means only that business will put a 
little more pressure on production and 
try to make an even better record than 
heretofore in getting out the goods. 
How much can it do in this way? With 
perhaps a few exceptions it can’! do 
much. In brief, the President’s dec!ara- 
tion in itself does not materially change 
the defense-program outlook. It loes 
not assure that the production of goods 
will be substantially stepped up. ‘That 
assurance can come, as stated here ‘ast 
week, only with the appointment of a 
central directing head who both knows 
the problems of defense production 
and has the ability and authority to 
act. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 

Middle and South Atlantic States where 
the farm-labor supply on April 1 was 67 to 
70 per cent of normal. Farmers in Aroos- 
took County, northernmost Maine’s fa- 
mous potato region, reported last week 
that they can no longer get replacement 
help from the streets and they fear a 
critical shortage by the time the vital 
fall harvest season arrives. Least affected 
is the nonindustrial mountain section 
where the labor supply was 83 per cent 
of normal. 

The dire potentialities in the labor sit- 
vation were highlighted last week when 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, acting di- 
rector of the Selective Service System, 
asked local draft boards to give “serious 
consideration” to claims for occupational 
deferment of agricultural workers. The 
labor shortage is expected, however, to re- 
strict the 1941 output of canned tomatoes, 
beans, and pimentos, and rising farm wages 
are partly responsible for last week’s 25 
per cent jump in the wholesale price of 
canned California asparagus. 





Carbide Climb 

In 1917 a Chicago lawyer, Jesse J. Ricks, 
helped merge a group of chemical firms to 
form the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
today the largest company, next to du 
Pont, in the industry. Having served as 
Union Carbide’s president since 1925, 
Ricks, now 62, last week moved up to the 
chairmanship and was replaced in his 
former post by Benjamin O’Shea, previ- 
ously vice president, who before joining the 
concern in 1917 was an executive of one 
of its component units. 

While Prestone anti-freeze, Eveready 
batteries, Bakelite and Vinylite plastics, 
and Vinyon synthetic yarn, the rival of 
Nylon, are Union Carbide’s products best 
known to the public, the bulk of its out- 
put consists of such industrial materials 
as oxygen and acetylene for welding and 
cutting metals, various alloys used in steel- 
making, electrodes for electric furnaces, 
and more than 150 synthetic organic 
chemicals, 

Stimulated by the preparedness boom, 
although engaged in direct defense work 
only to a limited extent, the company re- 
ported for 1940 net income of $42,247,274, 
an 18 per cent increase over 1939. Earn- 
ings of $10,545,636 in the first quarter of 
this year indicate that the 1940 pace is 
being maintained, and for the full year 
1941 Carbide executives have budgeted a 
$35,000,000 plant-expansion program. 





Week in Business 


Forp: The only clue to the financial 
operations of the Ford Motor Co. is the 
balance sheet filed annually with the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Corpora- 














From purchased electricity at 12¢ a 
kilowatt-hour to “home-made” current 
at 1c—a reduction of more than NINETY 
PER CENT—is probably something of a 
record in power-cost cutting. Yet that’s 
the achievement reported by Asimus 
Brothers, of O’Neil, Nebraska, as a 
result of installing the “Caterpillar” 
Diesel-Electric Set pictured below. 

They say “it does a big job easily.” 
This is evident from the fact that it 
supplies all the electric-current needs 
for a veritable local “empire of enter- 
prises” they’ve built up—consisting of 
two filling stations, a large food market, 
a picture theater, a cafe and a 17-room 
hotel. In addition, its engine heat is 
utilized to keep their big store com- 
fortably warm in winter. 

Are the Asimus Brothers pleased? 


“If we ever need more power, we'll 
just wire for another ‘Caterpillar’ 


Diesel,” sums up their enthusiastic 
praise. s 2s e 


Do you operate any of the businesses 
mentioned on the left? Or a mill, 
factory, machine-shop, camp, laundry, 
hatchery, creamery, printing plant or 
other establishment with similar power 
requirements? Is your present elec- 
tricity costing you 2c or more per kw.- 
hour, and are your monthly bills run- 
ning $50 or over? Are you interested 
in saving at least one-half to three- 
fourths? Then mail the coupon and 
get, without obligation, further details 
on how to MAKE YOUR OWN ELEC- 
TRICITY FOR IC PER Kw.-HouR”* with 


CATERPILLAR 
DVESEL-tvectRIC SETS 


*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on 
average load and local price of fuel. 


Here’s the “Caterpillar” Diesel-Electric Set (20,000 watts) owned by Asimus Brothers. Operates 
24 hours a day on only 1% gallons of 7-cent fuel per hour. (The ‘Caterpillar’ designed and built 
. o fuel system efficiently burns such extra-cheap low-grade fuel as No. 3 domestic burner oil.) 
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tions and Taxation. The Dec. 31, 1940, 
schedule revealed that the profit and 
loss surplus had increased $6,388,883 
during the year, compared with $12,418,- 
231 in 1939. There is no indication, how- 
ever, of what was first paid to the Ford 
family in dividends. Total assets in- 
creased $21,277,935 to $713,189,884 dur- 
ing 1940. 


SEC: Wall Street applauded the ap- 
pointment as SEC commissioner of Ganson 
Purcell, 36, director of the SEC trading 
and exchange division since 1937 and late- 
ly chairman of the committee negotiating 
proposed amendments to the Securities 
Acts. The first commissioner to come up 
“through the ranks,” Purcell joined the 
SEC legal staff in 1934 after four years in 
the office of the Senate legislative counsel, 
where he specialized in financial bills. He 
is a graduate of Williams College and Har- 
vard Law School. Also last week Judge 
Robert E. Healy, Republican commis- 
sioner, was reappointed for a five-year 
term. 


Awarp Wisners: Invention of a blind 
landing system that enables planes to 
alight on blacked-out airports won for 
Eugene Phillips, Fort Worth radio elec- 
trician, the first prize of $5,000 in the 
competition known as the Revere Award, 
created in December 1940 by C. Donald 
Dallas, president of Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc. A total of $10,000 was dis- 
tributed among nine winners for the best 
contributions by workers at the bench 
to America’s defense plans, both military 
and industrial, selected from more than 
2,000 entries by a jury headed by Dr. 
Henry T. Heald, president of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. The second and 
third prizes, of $2,500 and $1,000, went 


respectively to William R. Holcomb, fore. 
man in the Lockheed Aircraft plant, Bur. 
bank, Calif., for his invention of an electro. 
magnetic riveting gun, and to Oscar BR 
Leibst, assistant foreman in the B eing 
Airplane factory, Seattle, for a structural 
design eliminating the use of rivets and 
clips. 


PersonneL: Carl B. Robbins res gned 
as president of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. to become chairman of the Axtop. 
Fisher Tobacco Co. He is succeeded by 
J. B. Hutson of the Department of Agri- 
culture . . . The Grace Line elevated 
R. Ranney Adams to executive vice presi- 
dent to succeed the late Daulton Mann... 
P. W. Meyeringh was elected a vice pregi- 
dent of the Hercules Powder Co. . . . How- 
ard J. Moffett and Earle G. May were 
named vice presidents of the Mc\ellan 
Stores Co., variety chain operating mainly 
in smaller communities. . 


Business Notes: The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. announced plans for a new factory 
in Louisville which will quadruple cutput 
of its synthetic thermoplastic, Koroseal. 
This third expansion in eighteen months 
accompanies the program for increasing 
production of the company’s synthetic 
rubber, Ameripol . . . The Inter-American 
Coffee Board increased quotas for impor- 
tation into the United States by 265,689 
bags for the four months beginning June 
1, and the International Tea Committee 
raised export quotas by 5 per cent. How- 
ever, the trade journal, The Spice Mill, 
worried editorially that there might not 
be enough ships to get the tea here and 
to Europe . . . The War Department 
bought 555 electric organs from the Ham- 
mond Instrument Co. for regimental 
chapels. 

















Streamliner: The $1,000,000 8. 8. Milwaukee Clipper which is just ev- 
tering service in Lake Michigan. She will ferry passengers and tourist auto- 
mobiles between Milwaukee and Muskegon, Mich. 
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ress Highway 
to Lower Prices! 


Clams from Boston—Celery from Kalamazoo— 
Meat from Chicago — your pick of America’s 
best...brought within easy reach of the 
family budget... THANKS TO TRUCK TRANSPORT! 


HAT ahoney of a road!” You've 
said it... every car owner has 
said it .. . a thousand times. 


But there’s more to that road—the 
thousands of miles of it in America— 
than the sweet sing of your tires on 
its modern surface ... or the scenery 
... or even “the places to which it 


goes. 


LEADS “DOUBLE LIFE” 


as well as pleasure roads. For you, in- 
directly, they earn money; for you, 





They’re all “roads to lower 
prices” . . . because, all 
night long they bear your 
motor freight ... truck- 

carried cargoes ... 
of the foods you 


eat...the clothes you wear... the 
furniture, movies, newspapers, games, 
tools, and practically everything else 
you use. 

And — trucks move freight with 
greater over-all speed, flexibility and 
economy than any other transporta- 
tion system. 

Motor freight brings what you want 
— when you want it... by direct 
routes... with minimum handling... 
and no side-tracking. 


CUTS WASTE — SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Merchants don’t have to overstock 
in order to get economical delivery of 
perishable foods in right amounts. 
Seasonal goods—or latest styles — 
reach your local stores about as fast 
as they do the great centers. 


Factories are enabled to work on 








No One Can Match the 
SAFETY RECORD 


of America’s Truck Drivers 


National Safety Council figures prove 
truck and bus operators are the safest 
drivers onthe road, arecord that is being 
upheld through strict Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supervision — plus 
company Safety Patrols and training. 


* + * * 


A RECORD FOR COURTESY, TOO! 
You have no more loyal 
motoring-friends than the 

crews of Ameri- 

ca’s motor freight 

trucks. 





most advantageous schedules . . . with 
inventories kept liquid . . . and ware- 
housing costs at minimum. 


Yes sir. Savings at every turn of the 
wheels—savings you share .. . along 
all America’s Roads To Lower Prices! 
—the roads that America’s Trucks 
have helped make possible, and hourly 
help make profitable for you! 














SAFETY 


FREE MOVIE! — "Singing W heels’’ —Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
Inquire—your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


meetings. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING 1ssoc 


IATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Year’s Greatest Outdoor Parade of Dog Fanciers 


Marks New Jersey Display of 3,883 Kennel Kings 





Though your typical dog fancier is as 
nutty in his own way as a Brooklyn 
Dodger fan, there are nearly as many 
varieties and subvarieties of the species 
as there are breeds of dogs. The standard 
in the toy-dog-owner class, for example, is 
a female over 35, weighing from 135 
to 200 pounds. At short intervals 
the best specimens of this breed give 
their characteristic cry: a _ soft, low 
croon. 

The handler of the larger terriers at 
shows should be male, tall, and tweedy. 
Many individuals of this group wear neat, 
close-clipped mustaches, but no points are 
deducted in the judging for lack of one. 
Bassets, beagles, and foxhounds are usu- 
ally exhibited by English kennelmen, 
dachshunds by pretty girls, big dogs by 
small women, etc. 

On May 31 the year’s largest outdoor 
display of these canine-crazy mortals took 
place in the Morris and Essex Kennel 
Club show on the hand-manicured turf of 
the Giralda Farms estate of Mrs. M. 
Hartley Dodge near Madison, N. J. There 
were also 3,883-dogs present. 

Of the dogs, the breed that drew the 
most attention was the basenji—an Afri- 
can hunting dog making its first »ppear- 


Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 


King of canines: Nornay Saddler with Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, Morris 
and Essex hostess, Judge Enno Meyer, and James M. Austin, owner 


ance at any show. Billed as barkless, the 
four basenji drew a crowd of skeptics who 
waited for them to bark. They didn’t. 
Brown - and - white, medium-sized, and 
sharp-nosed, they just sat around with 
wrinkled foreheads looking mildly wor- 
ried like a man who has forgotten some- 
thing and is trying to remember what it 
was. However, the basenji are not really 
worriers; they just look like that. A 


spectator remarked they would make 
excellent watchdogs for deaf _peo- 
ple who couldn’t hear a dog bark 
anyway. 


Judging nearly 4,000 dogs in one day 
is a herculean task, but the experts in 65 
show rings accomplished the job on sched- 
ule. Promptly at 4:30 p.m. the bests-of- 
breed in the toys, the first major group, 
took the huge ring for the finals. They 
were topped by the Che Le of Matson’s 
Catawba, familiarly known as “The 
Duck,” a Pekingese owned by Mrs. James 
M. Austin. The terrier group kept honors 
in the Austin family as Mr. Austin’s 
smooth-haired fox, Nornay Saddler, shown 
by his owner, took first honors. Captain 
Bob, a grand pointer belonging to the 
Sturdy Dog Food Co. of Syracuse, N. Y., 
won the sporting group, with Mrs. A. V. 
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Hallowell’s chow, Lle Wol Lah Son, ta king 
honors in the non-sporting. A German 
shepherd, Odin von Busecker Schioss. 
topped the working dogs. 

Pearl and Edd Johnson’s bloodhound, 
Buccaneer of Idle Ours, won the hound 
group, but Montpelier Icabod, a grey. 
hound, stole the show. Icabod decided he 
wanted no part of the proceedings and 
broke away from his handler while the 


judging was going on. Hemmed in by 
upwards of 10,000 people, Icabod took 
several turns of the ring faster than his 
namesake with the headless horseman be- 


hind him, then went through the ring. 
side crowd like a bullet. If he had held 
his pace, he would probably have been 
somewhere in Utah by now. 

In the contest for best-in-show, Enno 
Meyer, the judge, had before him the six 
group winners, a splendid collection of 
dogflesh. However, it was really no con- 
test. Austin’s smooth-haired fox terrier, 
dogdom’s greatest ribbon and mug winner 
in history, brought out of retirement for 
the Morris and Essex, showed snappily 
and won handily. The judge remarked: 
“It would have to be Nornay Saddler 
at the top of all the dogs I have ever 
seen.” 





Long Hours of Pure Skill 

It is very late on a warm spring night 
and the fat man in the leather club chair, 
after fighting a losing battle with his eye- 
lids, is now frankly and _ comfortably 
asleep. The standing spectators shift thei: 
weight from one corn to another, sigh, 
scratch themselves, then frowningly re- 
concentrate on the dark, lean, handsome 
man at the chess table. 

The object of their scrutiny sits staring 
at the board with his head in his hands, 
a position he has held for the past 21 
minutes and 30 seconds. A soft drink at 
his elbow, completely forgotten, grows 
tepid. Suddenly, with an air of great de- 
cision, he shifts a pawn. The vast silence 
is broken by a faint rustle of excitement; 
the fat spectator awakens, decides he 
hasn’t been asleep at all, and then goes 
back to sleep again. Now it is the tum 
of the lean man’s short, fair-haired be- 
spectacled opponent to think. 

That is what a United States champion- 
ship chess match is like. The lean, dark 
man is Israel A. Horowitz, the challenger; 
the short, fair-haired man is Samuel! Re- 
shevsky, the champion, who began play- 
ing chess at the age of 5 and is now 30 
years old and one of the great mas- 
ters of the world. Last week they ended 
a month-long series of sixteen matches 
played at various chess clubs in the East 
for the United States title. Reshevsky, 
playing a cast-iron defensive game, won 
3-0. Thirteen of the matches went from 
8 p.m. into the small hours of the morn- 
ing only to end in stand-offs. 
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End of the Game 


Before a contest with the Washington 
Senators June 2, 1925, Wally Pipp, veteran 
first baseman of the New York Yankees, 
reported to Manager Miller Huggins with a 
splitting headache. Hug benched Pipp and 
decided to give a 21-year-old kid from Co- 
jumbia a chance to see what he could do. 
From then until May 2, 1939, the rugged 
Lou wehrig played in every game the 
Yankees had—through the chilly days of 
early spring, the midsummer scorchers, and 
the nippy September afternoons—through 
seven World Series, and all the golden 
days of the Ruppert Rifles. 

When Gehrig benched himself at 35, New 
York ball fans went into mourning. He had 
spun an incredible skein of 2,130 consecu- 
tive games, and written 16 other records 
into the books, holding five more jointly 
with other players. But the “Iron Horse” 
knew it was time to quit. His batting av- 
erage—a whopping .340 over his major- 
league lifetime—had dwindled to a feeble 
143 for the spring of 1939, and the four 
hits thus far from his thundering bat had 
all been singles. 

But fans throughout the nation were in 
for a far worse shock than Lou’s retirement. 
Worried over his sudden collapse, the vet- 
eran first baseman, rated by many experts 
as the greatest of all time, went out to the 
Mayo clinic in June for a check-up. There 
he heard news that might have crushed a 
lesser man: he was suffering from a chronic 
form of infantile paralysis. 

With a firm set to his jaw, Gehrig spent 
the rest of the season on the Yankee bench. 
Then he retired to his home in the Bronx 
with his pretty wife, Eleanor. He was not 
out of active life for long; on Oct. 9, Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York ap- 


pointed him to a 10-year term as a member 
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The Terrible-Tempered Conns 


by JOHN LARDNER 





Shortly before the 
cornets began to toot for 
the forthcoming scrimmage 
between Joe Louis and 
Billy Conn for the heavy- 
weight championship of the 
world (Polo Grounds, New 
York City, June 18), Mr. 
Conn and his father, Mr. 








kill Willie. Willie replied by 
half-killing Jackie. He then 
retired his younger brother 
from the ring at the ripe old 
age of 18. 

“Some bum might plaster 
him some time,” explained 
William, “‘and we don’t 
want any bum plastering a 








William Conn Sr., were 
both tapped by the police 
of Pittsburgh, on dif- 
ferent counts, on the same day. 

Two pinches in one day is not too 
much for an Irish family in good 
health. The male Conns are in good 
health and full of contention. Mr. Conn 
Sr. was questioned by the law on a 
small matter of challenging a couple of 
guys who said his son Willie could not 
fight. This is a familiar pattern in the 
life of the elder Conn. Some bystander, 
by way of conversation, remarks that 
young Willie Conn looks like a chorus 
boy or a saintly soda jerk (which is 
true) and adds that Willie can’t fight 
his way out of a cellophane wrapper. 
Mr. Conn Sr. then puts up his dukes, 
with which he is very impulsive, and 
the trouble always begins with the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Tl show you if Willie can fight or 
not,” says Mr. Conn Sr. 

A demonstration ensues, unless the 
coppers get there first. 


On the day Mr. Conn last de- 
fended the family honor, his son Willie 
was picked up for driving without a li- 
cense. This was a somewhat un-Conn- 
like offense, but the chances are that if 
Willie hadn’t been in a car he would 
have been on a street corner engaged 
in the same kind of litigation as his 
parent. Willie has had roughly four 
times‘as many fights as Joe Louis, and 
75 per cent of them were private, per- 
sonal, and for pleasure. 

All the Conns of Pittsburgh fight. 
They fought when they lived back on 
Shakespeare Street among the shanty 
Irish, and they come out fighting today 
from the dignified threshold of their 
new house by Schenley Park. Once 
Willie and his brother Jackie fought an 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, and since 
the Conns never fool, Jackie tried to 


Wide World 


Billy Conn 


Conn.” 

Now, a fellow as full of hot 
blood and brimstone as Willie 
Conn, who grew up punching and cussing 
on Shakespeare Street and continues to 
punch and cuss at the drop of a word 
like “dude,” should be just what the 
doctor ordered for a heavyweight-title 
shot. You’d think his manager would 
spend his time fanning Willie’s temper 
and working him up to the ultimate 
lather for the Louis fight. 


And that brings up a rather pe- 
culiar point, that Conn’s manager, 
Johnny Ray, is hoping and praying that 
Willie will not fight for the title. Let 
him box for the title, says Mr. Ray, let 
him run for it, let him jab for it, let 
him fish for it—but not fight for it. 

Mr. Ray calls his protégé Junior, and 
Junior has him worried. 

“I earnestly trust,” says Mr. Ray, 
“that Junior don’t do nothing to make 
the champ too mad too soon. I hope 
Junior remembers he is fighting a guy 
who hits like murder with both hands. 
But if he remembers, what good will it 
do us? Junior don’t care. He just likes 
to fight.” 

That’s the trouble. Willie Conn is 
one of the most stylish boxing artists of 
modern times. His jabbing, his cross- 
ing, his feinting, his footwork are in- 
stinctive and beautiful to see. He is too 
light and slim to be a great hitter. But 
hitting is what he likes to do best, and 
if he gets just a little sore, he will rush 
with fists flying at anything from Louis 
to an armored tank. 

At least, it has never failed yet, for 
Willie Conn gets sore very easily. 

“T know Junior,” says Mr. Ray. “He 
can beat this mug with no trouble, but 
Junior goes looking for trouble. I’m 
afraid he’ll try to roll it the hard way.” 

Which may be Junior’s first and last 
mistake. 

















of the three-man parole commission, and 
through the following summer he was often 
seen at the Yankee Stadium, sitting on the 
bench in civilian clothes and giving his 
colleagues moral support. 

At 10:10 p.m. June 2, 1941, after a 
month’s acute illness from his dread dis- 
ease, Lou Gehrig died. But his name and 
many of his records will live as long as 
there is baseball. 





Winners of the Week End 


Track: Taking the 880 as well as his 
specialty, Les MacMitchell paced New 
York University to its first IC4-A track 
championship at New York, May 30 and 
31, over 25 rival schools . . . High jumpers 
made history May 31 in Schenectady, N. Y. 
at the Annual Interscholastic Sports Carni- 
val by crossing light beams instead of bars. 
An electric eye determined whether each in- 
dividual jumper had interrupted any of 
four beams set at 1-inch intervals above a 
strip of paper stretched between the up- 
rights as a target. Police Sergeant John J. 
Fitzsimons dreamed up the gadget, and 
General Electric Co. engineers designed it. 


Auto Racine: Memorial Day opened 
ominously at the Indianapolis Speedway 
as a garage burned down and fire destroyed 
three cars. Wilbur Shaw, last year’s win- 
ner, led the field for most of the first 380 
miles of the 500-mile distance, then cracked 
up, sustaining minor injuries. Meanwhile 
Mauri Rose, 35-year-old local driver, after 
being forced out with carburetor trouble 
after 152 miles, took over Floyd Davis’ 
hopelessly trailing four-cylinder job at the 
177-mile mark and went on to win with an 
average speed of 115.117 miles an hour. 
Only twelve of 31 starters finished. 
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ARTS 


Good Will in Pantomime: 
Kirstein’s Ballet Caravan Sails 
on Tour of South America 





The longest South American tour ever 
made by an American ballet company be- 
gins this week as 52 members of Lincoln 
Kirstein’s five-year-old Ballet Caravan, in- 
cluding 36 dancers and a technical staff of 
eleven, sail for Rio de Janeiro on the 
Moore-McCormack liner Argentina. The 
company will be gone about six months. 
Two and a half weeks of appearances in 
Rio will be followed by performances in 
Rosario, Sao Paulo, and Montevideo. After 
a lengthy stay in Buenos Aires and a tour 
of the Argentine provinces, the Americans 
will appear in Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, 
and Venezuela, with a stop in Havana pre- 
ceding January appearances in five prin- 
cipal Mexican cities. 

The tour, which has the blessing of the 
United States State Department, will prob- 
ably cost more than the $75,000 estimate 
by Lincoln Kirstein, the company’s 34- 
year-old Harvard-educated director, for 
whom it will also constitute a honeymoon: 
on April 7 he married Fidelma Cadmus, a 
painter and sister of the artist Paul Cad- 
mus. 

In addition to Ballet Caravan dancers 
like Marie-Jeanne, William Dollar, and 
Lew Christensen, the choreographer George 
Balanchine will go along. And if she isn’t 
tied up in Hollywood at the end of her 
Broadway run in “Louisiana Purchase,” 
Balanchine’s wife, Vera Zorina, will join 
the company for guest appearances in Rio. 
The 21 original Ballet Caravan members 
who sail this week have been augmented 





Ballet junketeers: rolling down to Rio with their ‘Concerto Barocco’ 


— 


by dancers recruited from six other A mer. 
ican companies. 

Because permanent ballet organiz:tions 
in Rio and Buenos Aires lean heavily op 
nineteenth-century repertory, the Ca: ayan 
will present all contemporary numbers jp 
South America. Two nights last week jp. 
vited groups gathered in the Little Theatre 
of Hunter College in New York to view 
rehearsals of five new ballets devise! for 
the tour. They include Antony Tudor’ 
“Time Table” to Aaron Copland’s “\{usie 
for the Theatre” and two new Balanchine 
numbers: “Ballet Imperial” to the s 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto and 
certo Barocco” to the music of Bacl 
décor by Eugene Berman. 

These will be augmented by old Cara- 
van favorites like “Charade” and “Filling 
Station,” which becomes “Estacién 
linera” for Latin audiences, and “Bil!y the 
Kid,” which needs no translation because 
a John Wayne movie serial about the ban- 
dit has made the character a familiar fig- 
ure south of the border. 
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RECORD WEEK 


George Kleinsinger, 27, California-born 
composer of a cantata about the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and a jazz opera “Victory Against 
Heaven,” first performed in Hartford, 
Conn., last winter (Newsweek, Jan. 27), 
makes his debut on records with a cantata 
to Walt Whitman’s I Hear Anenrica 
Stnetna. Released May 31, the 122nd an- 
niversary of Whitman’s birth, the cantata 
is sung by John Charles Thomas and the 
radio chorus of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union (two 12-inch 
Victor records in album, $2.50) . 


Topping Columbia’s June Masterworks 
list. are three albums recorded by Leopold 
Stokowski and the All American Youth 
Orchestra, released to coincide with the 
start of their transcontinental tour. Two 
symphonic perennials, BEETHOVEN’s No. 5 
in C Minor (five 12-inch records, $5.50) 
and Braums’ No. 4 1x E Minor (six 12- 
inch records, $6.50) , are offered along with 
the best of the lot, Stravinsky’s Firesirp 
Suite (three 12-inch records, $3.50) . 


With Volume II of Gems or Jazz, Decca 
releases more records made in New York 
and Chicago for England and never be- 
fore available in this country. They include 
favorites like “Jazz Me Blues,” “The Last 
Round-Up,” and “Three Little Words,” as 
played by Gene Krupa and His Chicago- 
ans, Bunny Berigan and His Blue Boys, 
Pete Brown and His Jump Band, and Jess 
Stacy (six 10-inch records in album, $3.50). 





California Show of Color 


Five of the nation’s dozen top-ranking 
water-colorists live in or around Los An- 
geles: Millard Sheets, Phil Paradise, Phil 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
AND THE ALL AMERICAN YOUTH ORCHESTRA 


Columbia is proud to announce 

the release of these three great 

~¢. recordings by this gifted orches- 

~ 4%. tra and its famous conductor, 

‘ oy currently on a triumphal con- 
‘FE 7 cert tour of America. 

BEETHOVEN’S FIFTH SYMPHONY. Here is the 

definitive recording of this superb symphony 

in an unparalleled Stokowski interpretation. 

Five 12-inch Records, Set 451 


STRAVINSKY’S FIREBIRD SUITE. Mr. Stokowski 
has caught all the vivid colorings and savage 
rhythms of this dazzling ballet. 

[hree 12-inch Records, Set 446... .$3.50* 


BRAHMS’ FOURTH SYMPHONY. A really mag- 
iificent performance of one of the world’s 
nost thrilling and best loved classics. 


LOTTE LEHMANN... A BRAHMS RECITAL 
Che first of a series of Masterworks releases 
by this talented artist, now 


is the world’s greatest living 

exponent of the art of Lieder // 4») 

singing, Miss Lehmann is at 

her best in this lovely series of eight immor- 
tal songs by Johannes Brahms. , 

[wo 1o-inch Records, two 12-inch Records, 
Set M-453. ceeses 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ and his Orchestra with 
ALEC TEMPLETON at the piano . . . George 
Gershwin's RHAPSODY IN BLUE. 
Here is the Rhapsody in Blue 
at its finest —with a terrific 
emotional impact, sweep and 
power . . . the result of the 
- unique collaboration of two 
of the foremost exponents of 
modern American music. 
[wo 12-inch Records, Set X-196....$2.50 


BRUNO WALTER and the PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK... 
Beethoven’s “EROICA.” Hees, 
\cclaimed by critics and , 3 & 
uublic alike, this has been 
hailed as the greatest triumph 
£ Bruno Walter’s career. It 
narks the American record- 
ng debut of this celebrated conductor. 
six 12-inch Records, Set 449 

* Available in automatic sequence 

Trade Marks “Columbia,” “Masterworks” and @iD Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Clare Boothe, noted author and playwright—an original painting for Columbia Records by Cari Erickson 


(lane. Boathe 


PENS THREE CHARMING COMPLIMENTS 
TO THE MAKERS OF COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


ANCY Clare Boothe writing a 
“rave”! Well, here it is. Without 
qualifications she says to the new Colum- 
bia record company, “I think you're 
doing a magnificent job! 
“Magnificent—first because you're 
making such technically fine records. It’s 
almost uncanny the concert-hall reality 
of your new Masterworks. There’s hardly 
a whisper of surface noise. 
“Magnificent — second because your 
new recordings are artistically splendid. 
You are bringing together a very brilliant 
group of artists and orchestras. The 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, Leopold Stokowski conduct- 
ing The All-American Youth Orchestra, 
Lotte Lehmann, Bruno Walter, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, the Budapest String Quar- 
tet. An ever-growing list of challenging 
names—recorded exclusively for you! 
“And magnificent a third time, because 
you were the first to lower the prices of 
fine classical recordings. Through this 
courageous step you've given people a 
great incentive to buy records and build 
a really good musical library! Everyone 
who loves music is indeed in your debt.” 


MASTERWORKS RECORDS 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 





A Polish Refugee Looks at Kurope’s New Order 
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‘Of course 
I believe in Axis victory— 
but I want to be paid in pounds’ 


. at the Moslem breed of Fascist, and at Reichsmarshal Goring’s weakness for gaudy uniforms 
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Dike, Dan Lutz, and Barse Miller. This 
week 31 of Miller’s scapes of California 
land and sea, some of which have already 
been exhibited in one-man Miller shows at 
the University of Nebraska and the Tone 
Price Galleries in Hollywood, go on view 
at the Ferargil Galleries in Manhattan un- 
til June 15. Priced from $75 to $250, the 
water colors, which are especially notable 
for their skies, include sketches of aircraft 
production made last spring in the Lock- 
heed plant at Burbank. 

Miller is a Californian by adoption. Born 
in New York 87 years ago, he amused him- 
self as a boy by sketching in Paris with 
his artist-mother. At 11 he entered the 
National Academy of Design in New York 
and later studied in Philadelphia at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. After 
two years in Europe on Cresson Traveling 
Scholarships, the handsome southpaw paint- 
er returned to this country, married a Wil- 
mington, Del., artist, Mary Elizabeth 
Smith, by whom he now has three children, 
and went to California. The Millers have 
lived there since. 

The water colorist won’t see his New 
York show. He’s now teaching at Taos, 
N.M., and later will visit the University 
of Iowa, where he has been invited to suc- 
ceed Fletcher Martin as artist in resi- 
dence next winter. From Iowa City, Miller 
will go to Burlington, Vt., to teach in the 
University of Vermont’s summer art de- 
partment. He'll also be guest instructor at 
the Pennsylvania Academy’s summer school 
at Chester Springs, Pa. 

















































Polish Artist at War 


Arthur Szyk is a 46-year-old Polish Jew 
well known abroad as a master of an 
ancient art that is usually associated with 
the painstaking monks of the Middle 
Ages: “illumination” or the careful in- 
tegration of hand-colored illustration with 
text. Son of a small textile manufacturer 
who never understood his interest in art, 
Szyk was trained in Paris and Warsaw 
and fought in the Russian Army against 
Germany in the last war and with the 
Pilsudski volunteers who liberated Poland 
fom Russia in 1920. His reputation in 
art was made by his illuminations for the 
Book of Esther, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the Jewish Haggadah, 
Omar Khayyam, the Epic of Simon Bo- 
livar, Chanson de Roland, and others. 

In London when Poland was invaded in 
1939, Szyk vented his fury in colored war 
cartoons and caricatures done with the 
same careful touch which distinguished his 
iluminations. His cartoons of Hitler, Gé- 
ting, Ribbentrop, Goebbels, and other fig- 
ures are the timeliest exhibits in Szyk’s 
show this week and next at Knoedler’s 
(see opposite page). Putnam’s in New 
York will publish an, assortment of these 
in book form as “The New Order” on July 
3 ($1.50). 
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From South America come the 
flavor-packed cacao beans which give 





Hiram Walker’s Créme de Cacao its 





rich, creamy deliciousness. It is 





blended and made in the world’s larg- 






est distillery in the time-honored, tra- 






ditional European way—the same as 






all Hiram Walker Liqueurs and Cor- 
dials. Ask for Hiram Walk- 
er’s Créme de Cacao today 












at your favorite liquor store. 










Other cordials and liqueurs by Hiram Walker 


APRICOT LIQUEUR, PEACH LIQUEUR, TRIPLE SEC, 
KUMMEL—80 PROOF. BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR, CHERRY 
LIQUEUR—75 PROOF. ANISETTE, CREME DE MENTHE, 
CREME DE CACAO, CuRACAo—60 PROOF. 
Deane NEES > A inated 


Copr. 1941, Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, lil. 
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RADIO 





From Farms for the Farmers: 
More on-the-Scene Broadcasts 


Back in the early 1920s over KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, an early-morning clatter of 
bells, whistles, and other noises, designed 
to give listeners a chance to adjust crude 
dials to the station’s wave length, heralded 
the broadcast of what was probably the 
nation’s first regular radio farm program. 

In those days farmers didn’t demand 
radio service, and these broadcasts con- 
sisted of meager crop and soil information 
dished out from studio mikes. But from 
this start grew the famous NBC National 
Farm and Home Hour, which has pre- 
sented 4,000 programs since 1928, is still 
broadcast daily except Sunday, and has 
led to many other similar series. 


nn 








Today, hundreds of radio stations* car- 
ry farm programs, many actually from the 
field, and growers and breeders have come 
to regard them, particularly at this season 
of the year, as indispensable. Next week, 
in testimony to the importance attached 
to such broadcasts, the same KDKA will 
present an entirely new service to farmers 
from 6 to 7 am. EDST. Aimed to help 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio-West Virginia area, 
where 44 per cent of the population is 
rural, the program will offer up-to-the- 
minute market reports and prices, infor- 
mation on latest developments in agri- 
cultural science, suggestions for farm- 
problem solutions, a summary of world 





*Of the country’s 900-odd stations, 450 carry 
United States Department of Agriculture 
market reports, 400 stations use scripts fur- 
nished by the department, 350 stations have 
broadcasts by local farm agents, 50 stations 
carry live-talent programs by state agricultural 
experts, and 50 stations have regular farm- 
program directors. 
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events, music, entertainment, and broad. 
casts from barns, fields, and farmbiouses 
To run its show KDKA hired Donald ¢ 
Lerch Jr. away from the American Agri. 
cultural Chemical Co. 

For listening audiences, the 50,000-wat 
KDKA will compete in part with an ethe; 
neighbor, WLW, the powerful Crosley stg. 
tion in Cincinnati, which since Septembe; 
1939 has initiated its own farm program, 
WLW’s top show today is Everybody, 
Farm Hour, directed by Ed Mason an 
broadcast from Monday through Friday 
at 12:20 p.m. and Saturday at 1 p.m EST. 
Chief feature of this broadcast are field 
programs, started on April 24, from Every. 
body’s Farm. 

A 126-acre property which adjoins 
WLW’s 831-foot transmitter near Mason, 
Ohio, the farm is operated by WLW on 
a 50-50 basis as a paying proposition with 
a tenant named Earl Neal. Special broad. 
cast equipment has been installed so that 
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... their mikes to a typical farm table, and wind up with a word of comment from a grunting baby porker 
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Pope long ago discovered that 


an everyday custom. It must have 





ice-cold Coca-Cola made any pause 
the pause that refreshes. It does some- 
thing needed .. . something pleasant 
... for every walk of life. It’s a little 
minute long enough for a big rest... 
a refreshing moment on the sunny 
side of things. So, you find “delicious 
and refreshing” Coca-Cola doing a 
necessary job for workers—putting 
its shoulder to the wheel in factory, 
farm, workshop, office and at home 
—bringing welcome refreshment to 
the doers of things. 

Of course, Coca-Cola is only a soft 
drink. And its price is only five cents. 
But surely it is significant when en- 
joying a five cent soft drink becomes 


something very exceptional in the 
way of “delicious and refreshing” 
when such phrases as “Give me a 
*‘Coca-Cola’’’ and “‘Make mine a 
‘Coke’, too” have become familiar 
expressions commonly heard and 
used by so many people, practically 
everywhere. 


Pause.:-.- 


Go refreshed 





THE COIN-OPERATED COOLER 
FOR COCA-COLA. The coin- 
operated cooler is in service in of- 
fices and factories where people 
work. Business management has 
discovered that these coolers bring 
a moment of relaxation — the 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola — within a few steps 
of thirst, promoting the efficiency 
and contentment of workers. 








Enjoy The Pause that Refreshes ice-cold Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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programs can be originated from any 
place on the premises. Farmers, 4-H Club- 
bers, and high-school vocational agricul- 
tural students appear on these pickups. 
James D. Shouse, station chief, said last 
week: “On this farm WLW is seeking to 
practice what it preaches by means of its 
daily farm programs.” 





New Setup in Mike Talent 


One of the chief monopoly charges lev- 
eled at NBC and CBS by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers was the maintenance of artist em- 
ployment bureaus. Supporting this accusa- 
tion, the recent Federal Communications 
Commission anti-monopoly report pointed 
out that these bureaus acted in the dual 
capacity of representing both employer 
and employe. 

As a result, CBS last week announced 
that it was selling its Columbia Artists, 
Inc., to the Music Corp. of America and 
its majority stock interest in the Columbia 
Concerts Corp. to CCC’s ten partner- 
managers led by Arthur Judson. At the 
same time NBC was negotiating with the 
William Morris agency for the sale of its 
Program Talent Sales Division. The bu- 
reaus of both networks represent most of 
the talent heard on these chains. 





Baltimore Voice From Berlin 


American short-wave fans tuning in on 
German stations DXP and DJD at 11:30 
p.m. one night last April thought at first 
that they were listening to a European 
version of the Lone Ranger. Over the air 
came the thudding sound of hoofbeats. 
After a few strains of “Yankee Doodle,” 
an excited voice broke in: “I am galloping 
over the ether waves to bring my com- 
patriots a message and to warn and rouse 
them to the fact that Britain is again seek- 
ing to dominate us.” 

The announcer, making his radio debut, 
proved to be a cultured-voiced American 
broadcasting a new program in the pay of 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels under the 
name of Paul Revere. Shuffling into Goeb- 
bels’ office one day with imposing creden- 
tials, he was hired on the spot and given 
a buildup as a distinguished American to 
bolster a staff of such spielers as Fred Kal- 
tenbach, son of a Waterloo, Iowa, butcher, 
and E. L. Delaney, ex-ham actor from II- 
linois. 

His broadcasts followed the usual Nazi 
pattern: reading of German war commu- 
niqués, criticism of Britain, and attacks 
on President Roosevelt, whom he called a 
“meddler.” 

However, Revere failed to make a spec- 
tacular showing. A fortnight ago, after 
stringing listeners along for weeks as to his 
identity, he stirred fresh curiosity in his 
program by a definite promise to reveal 
himself, declaring that “my name as a jour- 





nalist will be familiar through all the 48 
states.” Last week, he removed the mask. 

In a broadcast entirely devoted to him- 
self on the occasion of his 52nd birthday, 
Paul Revere announced that he was Doug- 
las Chandler, formerly of Baltimore. He 
said that he had written a signed column 
on the editorial page of The Sunday Amer- 
ican of that city and also had contributed 
to The National Geographic Magazine. 
In 1931, he explained, he had sailed to 
Europe with his wife and two small daugh- 
ters, because he was “fed up to the chin 
with the depression and miasma” of Wash- 
ington. , 

In Baltimore, where his two sisters still 
live, editors only vaguely remembered him. 
One described him as “a dilettante who 
pursued the fine arts mainly for his own 
amusement.” His column, written at home 
and sent in, once contained this com- 
ment: “The best advertised family in the 
United States is the moron family.” 
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Fun in the Navy: Dick Powell... 





... and Abbott and Costello romp through a defense-inspired comedy 
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From Khaki to Navy B!ue: 
Abbott and Costello Turn Out 
Their Second Service Comedy 












As it turned out, the least important side. 
light on Universal’s “Buck Privates” wa; 
the fact that it led the parade of film; 
dedicated to the adventures of Uncle Sam’; 
rookie Army. Originally, the studio as. 
signed Alex Gottlieb, ex-press agent and 
screen writer, to produce a comedy on the 
draft before any other studio could ready 
one. Gottlieb’s budget was a negligible one. 
as screen musicals go, For comedians, the 
best he could muster were Bud Abbott and 
Lou Costello, the vaudeville and radio cut- 
ups who had just made their movie debut 
in a nondescript offering called “One Night 
in the Tropics.” 

Gottlieb and his company worked day 
and night against time, and “Buck Priy- 
ates” was released about a month after 
production had started. For the most part, 
the rush job was sold to exhibitors at 
rentals commensurate with its Class B 
pretensions. As predicted (Newswensx, 
Feb. 10), Universal had a profitable in- 
vestment on its hands. For the exhibitors, 
however, the film proved a gold mine, and, 
in the larger cities, ran second only to 
“Gone With the Wind” as a money-maker. 

Gottlieb, Arthur Lubin, director, and 
the comedy team were working on “Oh, 
Charlie,” their second collaboration, when 
the box-office returns started coming in. 
“Oh, Charlie” was promptly shelved for a 
later date and a larger budget, and an- 
other service comedy was got under way. 
Released last week, IN THE Navy can be 
safely recommended to those who enjoyed 
“Buck Privates.” 

This time the straight man Abbott and 
the short, stocky, bedeviled-and-bewildered 
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What Every Boy on a Bicycle 
Should Know 


If you’ re interested in keeping two ‘‘whole’’ arms and legs. . . If 
you like to play baseball, instead of having to watch other boys 
play. . « If you'd like to keep on riding your bike . . . In other 
words, if you're intelligent enough and farsighted enough to 
learn from advice that is based on experience, this message is 


right down your alley... 


Careless bicycle riding ruins a lot of boys 
—and the bright futures their dads have 
planned and dreamed about for them. 

Naturally, you know how to mount 
and dismount a bicycle and to make it go, 
but do you know how to handle yourself 
on a bike? 

It’s no safer to turn your head in driv- 
ing a bike than it is in driving a car— 
“Eyes Front” is a good rule for anyone. 

Traffic lights apply to two-wheelers as 
well as to motorcars— and an automobile 
wins if there’s a mix-up. 

Wet streetcar tracks should be han- 
dled with care. 

“Sidewalk Bike Hogs” cause many 
accidents; yet, on sidewalks the pedes- 
trian has the right-of-way. 

Bikes need lights at night as much as 
cars—because motorists can’t see an un- 
lighted bike on the highway after dark. 

The better citizen you are when you’re 
riding a bike, the better citizen you'll be 
when it’s time for you to get behind the 


wheel of the family car—and the sooner 
you’re likely to drive that car. 

If you'll just Stop—Look—and Think 
a couple of moments, you'll realize that 
sane bike riding, with crowded highways 
and crowded sidewalks, is a pretty im- 
portant proposition. You can make it 
safer, for yourself and for others, by keep- 
ing a Good Head on your bike. 

Send for ““Bikes—and Boys—and 
Girls.” It’s free. It tells you how to ride 
a bike, think on a bike, take care of a 
bike. Get your copies from the Lumber- 
mens agent in your city or from our 
home office in Chicago. 








To Parents of Bike-Riding Boys 


There is no better example of responsi- 
bility than the one parents set them- 
selves. A responsible driver has good 
automobile insurance. He is “good” in 
case of accident. 

The reason hundreds of thousands of 
motorists choose Lumbermens casualty 
insurance is because they like to do busi- 
ness with a company that stands behind 
them 100 per cent in case of crisis, settles 
claims promptly, and pays generous 
dividends. 

They like the broad-gauge safety cru- 
sades such as this which Lumbermens 
is waging. Thou- 
sands of Lumber- 
mens agents to 
serve you through- 
out the United 
States and Canada. ° pon 


FOLLOW THE 
CURVE OF 
CONFIDENCE 


Growth of 
Lumbermens 
dividend pay- 
ments to pol- 
icyholders 
since 1912, year 
of founding. 





JAMES S. KEMPER, President - Home Office: Mutual Insurance Bidg., Chicago 
Operating in New York State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
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Costello are co-starred with Dick Powell, 
a radio crooner who tries to get away from 
it all by joining the Navy incognito. Claire 
Dodd, a girl reporter with a candid cam- 
era, supplies the romance, and the three 
Andrews sisters appear as the Andrews 
sisters to help syncopate a mediocre score. 

Aside from being noticeable by its ab- 
sence, the plot is remarkable chiefly for 
getting most of the cast aboard a battle- 
ship—particularly Costello, whose comedy 
is as broad as he is, and even closer to the 
ground. 
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Jitterbug Joust 


Eight white palmettos reared 77 feet 
to a starry blue silk sky. Baby spot- 
lights clustered like coconuts under the 
leaves, threw fingers of light over 15,000 
square feet of hard maplewood. Fourteen 
thousand jitterbugs, most of whom were 
teen-aged sharpies with choke-cuffed trou- 
sers and flared-skirt dresses, milled about. 
The restive danced to the blare of music. 
The dance-weary rested at bright-hued 
umbrellaed tables and 4,500 seats under 
gay striped awnings. 
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Artificial palms and a vast gauze ceiling made the Garden... 


ceumes a eae 
Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


...an Eden where jitterbugs can cut rugs to the wailing of three bands 
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Such was the fantastic scene unveile; 
in Madison Square Garden last week 4) 
the opening of Monte Proser’s mammot) 
Dance Carnival (Newsweek, April 21) 
a swing project which has metamorphose; 
the palace of pugilism into a $100,000 Pay. 
American garden. 

The focus of attention was centered 9 
the semicircular bandstand under « (6y 
foot waterfall. There three princes , 
prance music, Benny Goodman, La; 
Clinton, and Charlie Barnet, held fort! 
When saxophones moaned schmaltz, , 
sweet, music, the minor group of cop. 
servatives took the floor. But when Mae. 
stro Goodman hot-licked his licorice stick. 
goggle-eyed, gaping alligators gathered 
twenty deep to watch, while active swing. 
sters cut loose with all their jam and jive. 
Not even the excellent cooling 
which formerly iced Sonja Henie’s skate 
show, cooled the fever heat of the jitter. 
bugs in their new 66-cent-admission temple 
of jazz. 

Open for 100 days, the Carnival offers 
a new musical attraction every fortnight 
in a plan to give New York dance fans 
more jitters than Napoleon gave Europe 
during the 100 days of 1815. 
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Tobacco Road: Broadway End 


Since “Tobacco Road” wound its dusty 
way to New York on Dec. 4, 1933, the 
Jack Kirkland dramatization of Erskine 
Caldwell’s novel has made theatrical his- 
tory and a fortune for its owners.* Of the 
welter of statistics that have cropped up 
as the play smashed most existing records, 
one is as typical and significant as another. 
For instance, during their seven-and-a- 
half-year stay in the wilds of Times 
Square, Jeeter Lester and his fascinating 
passel of Georgia hillbillies munched some 
60,000-odd turnips. The last of those tur- 
nips was devoured on the evening of 
Saturday, May 31, when the curtain fell 
at the Forrest Theater, and members of 
the stagehands’ union finished the job 
nature and the elements had been work- 
ing on for generations—the ultimate dis- 
integration of Jeeter’s tumble-down shack. 

The familiar and more than adequately 
publicized history of “Tobacco Road” is 
one of early failure and subsequent tn- 
umph, recurrent clashes through the years 
with belligerent censors, and eventually 
a popularity achieved by no other Amer- 
can play in history, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” On Nov. 
10, 1939, six years after they produced the 
play, Kirkland and his associates gave 
a party to celebrate the 2,533rd perform- 
ance of the New York company—t)ie per- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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*Not the least of “Tobacco Road’s” benefits 
to Kirkland is the fact that it brought acquaint 
ance with Haila Stoddard, the actress. She 's 
now Mrs. Kirkland and mother of a 2-year-old 
daughter, Robin. 
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“SAFE” FROM BLOWOUTS! Extra protection 
against blowouts due to internal heat is provided by 
Fisk’s high-strength, anti-friction cotton cords—safety- 
sealed in pure latex to resist friction-heat. (The Safti- 
Flight Super Rayon tire, at extra cost, runs even 
cooler, gives greater blowout protection—especially 
at high speeds.) 





Copyright 1941, United States Rubber Company 
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“QUICK STOPS” IN TIME! 


White strips of costly, cushion- 


JOE “FLASH” GORDON 
infield star of the 
New York Yankees 


rubber (inlaid to the full depth of 


the tread ribs) link together hun- | 


dreds of tread blocks to form the 
Fisk Safety Stripe Tread. Asyou 
step on the brake, these tread 
blocks pile up against each other 
in a continuous wedging action— 
grip the road, stop you quicker. 


es TIME TO RE-TIRE 
45 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“GET A FISK” 


we 


“ALONG RUN” FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Rolling along on seven extra-tough riding 
ribs, each new Fisk Safti-Flight tire with its 
Safety Stripe Tread will give you a longer 
run for your money, bring you home safely 
right down to the last mile of wear. It’s a 
noiseless, smooth-as-flying, cushioned ride 
because the independent spring action of 
each tread block absorbs small road bumps. 


Ma LOSE SUFLTT FULCHT 


FISK TIRES, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. « DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





Irs the spirit of a toast that 
counts. For more than a cen- 
tury, men of good taste have 
pledged their goodwill with 
a round of Teacher’s Scotch. 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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What’s Wrong? 


by JOHN O'HARA 


W. hear quite a little talk in 
Hollywood these days about the droves 
in which the American people are stay- 
ing away from the movies. Grosses, 
they say, are off as much as 50 per cent. 
The world market is shot to pieces, a 
figure of speech which I arrived at after 
prolonged and sedulous attention to the 
press and the radio. It does seem some- 
how that even when Hollywood isn’t 
doing things big it doesn’t do them big. 
For the moment I am chiefly concerned 
with the falling off of the domestic con- 
sumption of movie theater tickets, and 
maybe if I grope around and think out 
loud a little I might stumble upon some 
reason for the bad business at the ticket 
wickets, as Carroll Carroll would have 
Bing Crosby say. 

Given a bit of rare luck and clear 
thinking, the latter in my case always 
depending upon the former, I might dis- 
cover something of value to the indus- 
try that I love every Wednesday at the 
paymaster’s window. Nice people like 
Bob Hope and Stu Erwin (just hap- 
pened to see them at the track a few 
minutes ago) will hail me as a savior 
and invite me to their houses and let me 
talk to June Erwin and Dolores Hope. 
Might get a special Academy Award. 
Might get hot tips on the races, al- 
though I wouldn’t know what to do 
with them. Might be offered the vice 
presidency in charge of Louis B. Mayer, 
which I hereby decline well in advance. 
Quien, as everyone is asking these days, 
sabe? 

Well, I qualify to speak of the bad 
business at the movie cashiers’ booths. 
All my life I have been a movie fan. 
Some cousins of mine once owned a 
chain of movie theaters in Pennsylvania, 
and I am sure they'll never forget my 
first day at St. Patrick’s School, or it 
might have been my second. I had been 
going to a sissy, or private, school, but 
my mother decided it was time I got re- 
ligion, so I was sent to parochial. To 
get myself in solid with the somewhat 
more rugged element I invited just 
about everyone in three grades to catch 
“The Perils of Pauline” with me. The 
invitations were accepted, to a man, 
and in we trooped at a quarter to four, 
a single file of stalwart Irish and Italian 
inward troopers. We were not to be 
denied. We were not denied. 

In later life I was of the belief that 
many of my guests of that day were 


| 


seeing a motion picture for the very 
first time. I think it safely may be said 
that it was not the only time. The 
typically Tammany or Penrose or V are 
or Pinchot gesture that I made iwo 
or three decades ago did nothing to 
antagonize a great number of po- 
tentials. I, John O’Hara, may be di- 
rectly responsible for goodness knows 
how many movie fans. And, therefore, 
goodness knows how many disillusioned 
members of the entertainment public. 

Thus I qualify. 

It wasn’t only wanting to be ingra- 
tiating or anything of the sort that 
caused me to hold out the paw of wel- 
come to these threatening colleagues. 
I don’t think I’m that much of a jerk. 
At least partly it was the simple desire 
to share a pleasurable experience (and 
that, by the way, is the only excuse for 
holding a job like this). I liked the 
movies then; I liked them more and 
more until very recently. But now I[ no 
longer care about not seeing three or 
four pictures a week. Used to see three 
or four pictures a week. Now don’t care 
if don’t see one picture in three or four 
weeks. 


I have seen, on my word of honor, 
only one new face, etc., in several years 
that I want to see again, that I would 
make an effort to see again. Lana 
Turner is her name, and I chanced to 
see her first hurried appearance on the 
screen. Also, what I saw made me want 
to see, if not more of her, her again. 
Then, happily, it turned out she could 
act. 

Some story has it that she was dis- 
covered by the editor of a Hollywood 
trade paper. Another, that she was dis- 
covered by a diminutive and (over- 
rated) director. With those credentials 
I could discover three new stars every 
year, but no matter. Trade-paper edi- 
tor, diminutive director, can take bows 
for the only freshness that the cinema 
has had in recent years. 

Direction and directors, writing and 
writers? Why, “Citizen Kane” 1s 4 
flop. Gregg Toland must and should re- 
main a hidden talent. What we need is 
another Lana Turner—and nothing of 
the kind will appear in five years. And 
give Louis B. Mayer one year and 
there won’t even be a Lana Turner. 
Boy, can we spend what we ain’t even 
got! 
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(Continued from page 58) 
formance supposed just to top the long- 
distance record established by another 
critics’ stepchild, “Abie’s Irish Rose.” But 
this was a mistake on the side of modesty. 
“Tobacco Road” had left that theatrical 
milestone behind five months before, with 
the 2,828th performance (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 27, 1939) . 

While the original company was hold- 
ing down Broadway, three road companies 
were touring and retouring the nation. 
Among the four, the play grossed more 
than $5,000,000. The New York company 
alone has played to some 2,500,000 per- 
sons; however, during that seven-and-a- 
half-year period it didn’t turn a profit 
in every one of the 390 weeks. In 70, a 
longer stretch than the average hit plays 
to profits, the company lost money. It 
broke about even in 42 others. Strangely 
enough, when the Twentieth Century-Fox 
screen version of the play opened close by, 
the play’s proceeds picked up. 

The slumping business of this summer’s 
doldrums that finally brought a long road 
to an end doesn’t mean, however, that 
Jeeter Lester has given up his ornery 
chost. While the last road company signed 
off two weeks ago, except for six weeks’ 
hooking in stock and the subway circuit, 
another road company will go forth again 
in the fall—and no one knows for how 
many falls after that. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Saininc Victory (Warner Brothers) : 
This is a civilized but dull treatise on med- 
ical research and/or love, based on A. J. 
Cronin’s unsuccessful play of last season, 
“Jupiter Laughs.” Although James Steph- 
enson, as a preoccupied scientist, and Ger- 
aldine Fitzgerald, as his attractive assist- 
ant, turn in exceptionally good perform- 
ances, the story of their ill-starred romance 
is played in a somber key throughout, in- 
cluding an unhappy ending. However, 
Irving Rapper, who directs the film as his 
first major assignment, seems headed for 
an important future. Donald Crisp, Bar- 
bara O’Neil, Sig Ruman. 


Sunny (RKO-Radio) : The second screen 
version of the 1925 Broadway musical that 
starred Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue 
is a slow, innocuous, and only mildly en- 
tertaining Cinderella tale about a circus 
queen who falls in love with John Carroll, 
the scion of a stuffy New Orleans clan. 
As in his previous Hollywood musicals, 
“Irene” and “No, No, Nanette,” Herbert 
Wileox’s direction could be a good deal 
more effective, but the best of Jerome 
Kern’s original score has been retained. 
Anna Neagle sings and dances pleasantly 
in the title role, and Ray Bolger is excel- 
lent as a dancing comedian. Paul and 
Grace Hartman, Helen Westley, Edward 
Everett Horton, Frieda Inescort. 








You'll see a gleam in Dad’s eye when 
he lights up this handsome pipe. 
Imperial Yello-Bole has something he 
can't get in any other pipe. It smokes 
sweet from the very first puff—be- 
cause it’s sprayed and brushed with 
honey—Real Sage Honey that’s good 
enough to eat. The Imperial needs 
no “breaking in” because the honey- 
in-the-bowl mellows and tones the 
tobacco—makes every pipeful taste 
sweet and mild and good. 

Of all the things you can give Dad 
on Father’s Day, an Imperial pipe 
will give him the deepest satisfaction. 


eZ 


— 


Billiard shape 


For Father’s Day (June 15th) surprise Dad 
with this sweet-smoking Imperial Pipe 


Such a grand pipe to look at—and 
even better to smoke—because it's 
made from well-seasoned imported 
Briar. Your Dad will bless you for 
thousands of hours of deep smoke 
pleasure. Imperial is the best smok- 
ing pipe you can buy for $1.50. 


4 See the 
Curved shapes 


See the 


Apple shapes 


The famous 

$1 Yello-Bole 

that introduced 

the honey-cured smoke 

to pipe smokers and con- 

vinced them there's more pleas- 

ure in a good pipe! It's the best- 

smoking pipe $1 will buy! This is 

the Medium Dublin shape—in 
Panel Ruff finish at all dealers! 


YELLO-BOLE ‘I 


Look For The Honey-Seal In The Bowl 








CALIFORNIA 





In All the World 
No Place Like This 


In all the world there is no place quite like 
Del Monte on the Monterey Peninsula. No 
place with weather quite so perfect all the 
year —no place with such a restful air —no 
place with scenery quite so thrilling: the fish- 
ing fleet and rich, historic buildings of Old 
Monterey; the golf along the ocean’s rugged 
shore between the cypress and the sea; the 
trails that lead to Missions and the Shrines of 
California’s Spanish past; Bohemian Carmel 
with its artists and side-walk cafes; the high, 
wooded hills that overlook -this whole Penin- 
sula and the loveliest Bay you’ve ever seen. 





Hote, DEL MONTE 
. 20,000 acres of fun 


The Sun Seems Different every hour at 
Del Monte, too: bright and strong for bathing 
in the Roman Plunge or romping on the white 
mellow with a golden tint for 
riding in the piney forest air; clear and spark- 
ling for Del Monte’s four fine 
courses or tennis, shooting, polo or a hundred 
other varied sports at their very best. 


sand beaches; 


golfing on 


Best of all, set in the midst of this excit- 
ing scene is Hotel Del Monte and Del Monte 
Lodge at Pebble Beach, where people from all 
the world come again and again to enjoy the 
fun, the famed Del Monte hospitality, the 
famous food, or just to loaf and rest. 





THE 18TH AT PEBBLE BEACH 
. one of four great courses 


You can have all this for $9 a day each 
for two including meals and swimming, ten- 
nis and many other sports. Write for free 
colored map and book about California’s best 
loved vacation place. Address Carl S. Stanley, 
Manager, Dept. 45A, Hotel Del Monte, Del 
Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 
on the Monterey Peninsula 


California 
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Ephrata cloisters, which Pennsylvania will restore to tell the story ... 








RELIGION 





Clean Fun for Soldiers: 
USO Opens Campaign for Funds 
to Maintain 360 Centers 


No matter how well you treat a soldier 
in camp, sooner or later he'll want to go to 
town. Such is the considered opinion of all 
officers who know their business, including 
Chief of Staff George C. Marshall. And 
this week six national organizations, five 
of them religious, pooled their resources 
in a great campaign to give the growing 
Army and Navy more wholesome off-duty 
entertainment than the honky-tonks most 
of the men go to now for want of anything 
better. : 

The six were the YMCA, YWCA, Sal- 
vation Army, National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, Jewish Welfare Board, and 
National Travelers Aid Association. Under 
the name of United Service Organizations, 
they’ve taken on the job of maintaining 
more than 360 buildings near military 
camps, to be erected by the Federal gov- 
ernment at a cost of $15,000,000. The 
units generally will have lounges, reading 
and writing rooms, cigarette and _ soft- 
drink stands, and Travelers Aid booths 
for visiting parents, etc. According to the 
USO’s still rather nebulous plans, soldiers 
will dance with YWCA girls from the 
neighborhood. 

All this will cost the USO $10,765,000. 
Opening the drive to raise it, 500 Army 
and Navy planes this week staged air 
shows over sixteen cities from Boston to 
Los Angeles, dropping leaflets explaining 
the plan. In other towns the campaign got 
under way with dinners. But, even earlier, 
New York headquarters had announced 
quick successes: before the drive officially 
opened, an anonymous corporation pledged 


$100,000, and Rochester 
N.Y., reached their quotas. 

That the USO has taken a big step in 
the right direction is obvious to anyone 
who has corresponded with the soldiers 
themselves. New York District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey, national campaign 
chairman, found it out on a series of cross- 
country exploratory junkets by Arm 
plane. Trudging through camp after camp 
and questioning the men privately, he 
found that they wanted a chance to meet 
“decent” girls and places to play tabk 
tennis, bowl, etc. 


and Geneva, 


In some towns, soldiers with nowhere 
else to go lined the sidewalks for blocks 
on end. Policemen ordered them to move 
on and townsfolk called them bums. Some 
trainees were even chased out of honky- 
tonks, for refusing to buy drinks fo 
hostesses. 





From Monastery to Museum 


A collection of dilapidated shacks at 
Ephrata, 50 miles west of Philadelphia, 
is all that’s left of what once was a reli- 
gious rarity: a Protestant monastery. It 
had its beginning some 220 years ago when 
a German zealot named John Conrad Beis- 
sel settled at Ephrata, founded a tiny seet 
of Seventh Day Baptists, and made them 
as ascetic as himself. 

Beissel’s followers were celibate. The 
women lived in a three-story affair called 
Sharon, with 6-feet-square cells, wooden 
beds and pillows, and low doorways that 
made the sisters stoop as they passed 
through. Men lodged as rigorously in Be- 
thania. Every midnight they had to get 
up for an hour of prayer, and on their Sab- 
bath they sat through four-hour sermons. 
Meanwhile, they busied themselves build- 
ing a printing press, running a school, and 
plastering the walls with religious slogans. 

But after the first fine fervor had cooled, 
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of an ascetic sect of the 1720s 


membership dropped quickly. Those re- 
mainmg took to selling furniture and 
chunks of the Baptists’ land; they even 
tore down Bethania for firewood. Religion 
vanished from the place decades ago. 

Last week, after long legal haggling with 
property trustees, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania took possession. From Dr. John F. 
Mentzer of Ephrata, appointed admin- 
istrator to settle the business, Gov. Arthur 
H. James accepted the deed and cleared the 
way for restoration of the cloisters and 
their reopening as a state museum. 





Presbyterian Stand 


Like the nation as a whole, a big Prot- 
estant denomination last week found it- 
elf teetering on the fence between peace 
and war. In St. Louis for their 153rd an- 
nual General Assembly, 900 commissioners 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
‘tates of America voted a perfect straddle, 
and at least one of them admitted it. 

Division appeared at the outset, when 
the assembly balloted to elect a moderator, 
or honorary national chief. Attention early 
focused on Dr. Herbert Booth Smith, 
plump, jovial, and theologically conserva- 
tive pastor of Immanuel Church in Los An- 
geles, second largest in the denomination; 
and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, slim, liberal, 
and scholarly president of Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York. Dr. Coffin 
made no bones about his support of all- 
out aid to Britain; Dr. Smith was non- 
committal. And after three ballots Dr. 
Smith won the post by the close vote of 


No matter what your game, the hot sun that 
fills you with pep and vitamins, gives your hair 
a terrific beating—saps its vitality and vigor— 
leaves it straw-like, unruly—hard to comb. 

il 


Your quick, freshening plunge completes the 
damage. Drenching waters wash away the last 
of natural oils—sap your hair of its vigor, its 
lustre, its natural good looks. 


= — Scorching Sun and 
Scabies Water rob your Hair 
of Lustre and Looks! 


a KEEP YOUR HAIR HEALTHY AND a evga 


\ 


and the Famous 
““60-SECOND WORKOUT”! 


50 Seconds to Rub—Circulation 
quickens—flow of necessary oil 
is increased—hair has a chance! 


VITALIS 2€ 


4 





10 Seconds to Comb and Brush— 
Hair has a lustre—no objection- 
able “patent-leather” look. 





Gu up the summer sun—build up 
your reserve of vitamins and resis- 
tance for the winter ahead! But give your 
hair a chance! Baking summer sun saps 
its lustre and natural vigor—drenching 
waters wash away natural oils—leave it 
parched, brittle, lustreless! 

Protect your hair—help keep it 
healthy and handsome with Vitalis and 
the famous “60-Second Workout”! 
Massage Vitalis briskly on your scalp. 
Feel that pleasant tingling as circulation 
increases in your tight, dry, parched 
scalp. Loose dandruff is routed and the 


pure vegetable oils of Vitalis g:ve your 
hair a new, rich lustre. Notice how 
easily your hair responds to your comb 
and brush... how smoothly and neatly 
it stays in place. And there’s no objec- 
tionable “patent-leather” shine. 

Get a bottle of Vitalis at your drug- 
gist’s today. Follow the example of 
thousands of men who keep their hair 
a winning asset. Let Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout” guard your hair 
against the threat of blazing sun and 
drenching water—let it help you to 
healthier, good-looking hair! 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 








Fuel Costs Cut for Ritz 


Apartments, 
Washington, D.C. 


Iron Fireman slashed 
fuel costs one-fourth 
and brought uniform 
heating in the hard-to- 
heat Ritz apartments, 
reports H. Grady Gore, 





H. Grady Gore 


owner and directing manager of extensive 


properties in the nation’s capital. Iron 
Fireman, since 1930, has been satisfying 
both tenants and management, ending all 


heating ‘‘headaches”’. 


Installs in 5 >> 

Since 1930, Mr. Gore has A 
installed Iron Fireman 
stokers in four other large 
buildings in Washington. 
Iron Fireman was chosen 
because of its spectacular 
record of efficiency and 
economy. In all five build- 





The Ritz Apartments 
ings, Iron Fireman is producing uniform heat- 
ing, at substantial savings in fuel costs. 


Learn What YOU Can Save 


Wasteful firing may be cutting down your 
profits. Get the facts—by means of an Iron 
Fireman Engineering Survey, which we will 
gladly make in cooperation with your plant or 
consulting engineer. You do not obligate 


yourself in any way. Send the coupon below. 


IRON FIREMAN 


ay Me COAL 





Inon Fireman Mrc. Co., (Portland, Ore.; Cleveland; i 
Toronto). 
, Mail to: 3163 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
C1) See me about making, free, Iron Fireman Survey. 
| 1) Send free copy of * “Modernize, 


Economize, Iron Fireman-ize.’ 


I vane I 


Address__. 
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461 to 404, thereby clinching a victory not 
for isolationism, according to church ob- 
servers, but for Presbyterian orthodoxy. 

Then contradiction cropped up. An as- 
sembly committee had brought in a reso- 
lution asserting that America could best 
help the world by staying out of war. When 
Dr. Coffin introduced an amendment urg- 
ing “utmost” aid for the democracies, and 
a commissioner asked whether “utmost” 
aid might include a declaration of war, the 
New Yorker cautiously replied he couldn’t 
predict anything. So the assembly passed 
both the original resolution, opposing in- 
tervention, and the Coffin amendment, pos- 
sibly approving it. 

The commissioners laughed when Dr. 
Coffin remarked: “There is really nothing 
unusual in a General Assembly’s issuing 
contradictory statements.” 








SCIENCE 


Nutrition for the Nation: 
Washington Parley Opens Drive 





for Better American Diet 


Charles Langworthy, a government nu- 
trition expert writing in the Department 
of Agriculture’s 1911 yearbook, echoed a 
then prevalent theory among scientists by 
belittling as folklore the belief that fresh 
vegetables possessed unusual body-build- 
ing qualities. Even as he wrote, however, 
researchers led by such pioneers as Dr. 
E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, a farm-bred Kansan who had a good 
wholesome respect for the “folklore” of 
people close to the soil, were starting ex- 
periments that eventually put these foods 
back on the dietary map. 

As a result, greén vegetables since the 
1920s have been recommended for their 
health-building qualities, especially those 
rich in anti-infection vitamin A, the B com- 





plex whch nourishes nerves and acts as , 
general tonic, anti-scurvy vitamin C, and 
other factors. A statue in Crystal City, 
Texas, of the popular spinach eater Popeye 
stands as a milestone of this new era of 
green, leafy foods. But although the United 
States is the world’s best-fed nation, new 
food knowledge, which also includes recog. 
nition of whole-wheat bread, fruits, and 
dairy products as vitamin sources, has 
brought little benefit to millions of Amer. 
ican families. 

To publicize plans for remedying this 
situation and raising dietary standards, 
President Roosevelt recently called a Na. 
tional Nutrition Conference for Defense. 
which was held last week in Washington, 
Headed by Paul V. McNutt and attended 
by 900 delegates from government, labor, 
and industry, the conference set the fol- 
lowing daily diet as a goal for every citizen: 

One pint of mili: for adults, a quart 
for children over 2 years old. 

One serving of meat. 

One egg or some substitute such as 
beans. 

Two servings of vegetables, 
which should be green or yellow. 

Two servings of fruit, including a good 
source of vitamin C such as oranges or 
grapefruit. 

Bread, flour, and cereal—preferably 
all of it whole grain or vitamin-enriched. 

Butter, or margarine with vitamin A 
added. 

Dessert at least once a day. 


one of 


It is hoped that some day all Americans 
will enjoy this daily “yardstick” diet or a 
better one. Today, however, there are 45, 
000,000 persons living on inadequate diets 
well below this level, and the conference 
recommended specific things to do about it. 


Grow1ne More Foon: It has been esti- 
mated that if all families eating substand- 
ard meals obtained food enough for good 
diets, the nation would consume 20 per 
cent more milk, 15 per cent more butter, 
35 per cent more eggs, 70 per cent more to- 


Courtesy Bureau of Home Economics 
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State of the Nation’s Nutrition 
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matoes and citrus fruits, and 100 per cent 
more leafy green and yellow vegetables. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard gave some indication of the vast stores 
needed to nourish Americans properly. 

Steps are under way, the Secretary said, 
to jump the annual production of some 
93,574,000 cases of tomatoes by 50 per cent 
and the output of 14,000,000 100-pound 
bags of dried beans by 35 per cent. Fur- 
ther increases are scheduled for pork, eggs, 
and green vegetables. If farmers put into 
use about 50,000,000 acres of new land and 
land formerly devoted to such surplus 
crops as wheat, tobacco, and cotton, the 
United States will be able to bring vital 
foods not only to her own citizens but to 
Great Britain as well. 


Free Foop ror tHe Ini-Fep: Although 
industrial payrolls are at least a third high- 
er than they were a year ago, all the peo- 
ple still can’t afford to buy all the food 
they need. As one of the means of solving 
this problem, about 5,000,000 persons on 
relief are now receiving 50 cents’ worth 
of surplus foods for every dollar of their 
weekly allowances under the Federal food- 
stamp plan (Newsweek, March 10), and 
this system will be distributing $10,000,000 
worth of food monthly later in the summer. 

Extension of this plan not only to 10,- 
00,000 more persons on relief but also to 
families whose incomes are insufficient to 
furnish adequate diets was urged by a 
croup headed by Mrs. Lucy Gillett of the 
Community Service Society in New York. 
For this purpose the group recommended 
an immediate appropriation for the Surplus 
Marketing Administration of $235,000,000 
for the coming year and whatever extra 
funds may be necessary in the future. 


Viramins For Recruits: The British 
Army last year established a Physical De- 
velopment Depot at Canterbury for 834 
would-be recruits who had been rejected 
for poor physical builds. A regime of rest, 
work, and excellent food so benefited this 
vroup that 83 per cent were accepted in 
the armed forces. Such a plan was suggest- 
ed to aid the estimated 126,000 men re- 
jected for the American Army for illnesses 
due to malnutrition. 

Dr. Frank Boudreau, executive director 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund and chair- 
man of a section on labor nutrition, fur- 
ther recommended similar reconditioning 
centers in connection with such groups as 
the CCC camps and the WPA, sources of 
potential workers in defense industries. 
\lso on the books are large-scale studies 
among employed workers to prove con- 
clusively what many physicians strongly 
suspect: that vitaminized labor is more 
ficient and gets into fewer accidents. 


Nutrition Beains at Home: During 
140 Great Britain lost 1,430,000 pounds 
of vitamin C from the vegetables she grew, 
almost enough to meet the nation’s de- 
mands for an entire year, because of stor- 





“Eyes” for airplanes come from 
Fairchild Aviation Corp., in Ja- 
maica, Long Island. The need for 
these superb aerial cameras has in- 
creased Fairchild’s business over 
2000% in the last 2 years! Now, 
such expansion would cause severe 
“growing pains” in any organiza- 
tion less on its toes than Fairchild. 
The executive staff, responsible for 
this enviable condition, has been 
enlarged only slightly — yet its 
executive capacity has multiplied 
amazingly. How? 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


Ediphone 


U.S. ARMY PHOTO 


Making Army Intelligence photos 
from a high altitude—with a Fair- 
child K7C Aerial Camera. 


C. A. Harrison, Vice President, 
credits Ediphone Voice Writing 
for much of this increased accom- 
plishment. Notes, data, specifica- 
tions, correspondence — written 
work is talked away! Desks are 
cleared for action—minds cleared 
for major matters—waste motion 
and lost time have been cut to the 
minimum ... And Ediphones can 
do the same for you. 





Travel keeps Mr. Harrison (above) away from his office from 2 to 4 days a week — 

“yet,” he says, “with my Ediphone I keep caught up.” Mr. Harrison’s secret for 

getting more things done faster is yours for the asking. Phone The Ediphone (your 
city) or write Dept. W6, address below, for a free demonstration. 


| Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. (or) Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 





. You regulate 
the temperature 
yourself 
in the 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
RUUMS 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


STiare lis from $7...For two, from $10 


Meeting-rooms, restaurants, bar are 
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FOR FATHER’S DAY 
GIVE DAD THE FAMOUS 


DURHAM SHAVE KIT 


The world-renowned Durham 
Duplex Safety Razor, the first 
safety razor with a hollow-ground 
blade, is now packed in a smart, 
soft roll case — with a package of 
Durham’s famous heavy-duty 
blades and a strop device. A perfect 
gift for any man because Durham 
is as fine a safety razor as money 
can buy. 

Only $1.00 

postpaid. 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Mystic, Connecticut 
AT DRUG «+ CIGAR STORES—OR DIRECT 
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age and cooking wastes. Many housewives, 
ignorant of the fact that water dissolves 
vitamin C, B:, and other factors, contrib- 
uted to this vast waste by throwing cook- 
ing water down the drain instead of using 
it in sauces and gravies. 

An educational program to reduce such 
losses in the United States was outlined by 
G. Dorothy Williams of the New York 
State College of Home Economics, who 
recommended, among other things, in- 
creased use of the press and radio. Nutri- 
tion education for the home will also in- 
clude an attempt to break bad food hab- 
its and introduce new foods. That this job 
will be no cinch is well known to welfare 
workers who have brought aid to isolated 
districts where women cooked cauliflower 
leaves, throwing away the white centers. 


Brave New Wortp: It has been esti- 
mated that properly regulated diets alone 
might increase the average life span to 77 
years. Whether or not this possibility is 
ever realized, an address by Vice President 
Wallace indicated the importance of good 
nutrition in the nation’s future: “On a 
foundation of good food we can build al- 
most anything. Without it we can build 
nothing . . . This conference is firing the 
opening gun in a real New Order.” 
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Fright Disease in Hearts 


An incorrect diagnosis of heart disease 
may so scare persons who actually have 
healthy hearts that they will suffer from 
some of the worst symptoms of the dan- 
gerous ailment. Specific evidence for this 
general example of the tremendous power 
of suggestion was reported to the Amer- 
ican Heart Association in Cleveland last 
week by Dr. Eugene S. Kilgore of the Uni- 
versity of California Medical School. 

According to the San Francisco special- 
ist, physicians sometimes base a diagnosis 
of heart disease on murmurs picked up by 
the stethoscope and on high blood pres- 
sure, although the sounds occur in many 
healthy persons and the excitement of an 
examination is often enough to raise pres- 
sure. He cited the case of a 24-year-old 
man who had been in good health until he 
had a medical examination and the doctor, 
misled by his stethoscope, tactlessly called 
aloud to a colleague to come in and see an 
interesting case of heart-valve disease. 
From that day on, the youth was so terri- 
fied that he suffered from irregular heart 
action, pains, and shortness of breath. 

Such victims of mental disease can often 
be cured by the unqualified assurance that 
nothing is wrong with their hearts and by 
gradually increasing periods of exercise 
calculated to restore confidence in their 
own strength. But Dr. Kilgore, who is 
connected with a Veterans’ Hospital, em- 
phasized that both civilian and military 
physicians should back their suspicions by 
tests with X-rays and special recording in- 
struments before making a final diagnosis. 


BOOKS 


A Mann Fable in Heads 


Although Thomas Mann, self-exiled 
from his native Germany, today is lp. 
latedly aroused from a lifelong apathy 
to world politics, his novels, curious) 
enough, now date back to the ancients. 

In Tue Transposep Heaps, published 
June 6, his 66th birthday, the Nobel Prix 
winner has interrupted his major work. 
the biblical story of Joseph, to cast ay 
eye on an old legend of India and tg 








Wide World 
Thomas Mann dresses up a legend 


recast the tale of a triangle of emotiors 
in a forge of irony. 

Into the lives of Shridaman, a mer 
chant, and Nanda, a cowherd-smith, two 
friends who are like brothers in affection 
and loyalty, comes Sita, a bronze, daz- 
zling, glorious-hipped beauty. Shridaman, 
possessing intellect but a soft, weak body, 
becomes enamored of Sita. Nanda, sim- 
ple-minded and sturdy-bodied, woos and 
wins her for his friend. But soon Sita 
is attracted by the bodily perfection of 
Nanda. In despair of his physical failing, 
Shridaman beheads himself in sacrifice. 
Nanda, in honor, does likewise. 

Angry at this disorder, the World- 
Mother goddess, Durga-Devi, empowers 
Sita to restore the heads and lives of the 
men, but in the restoration the heacls are 
transposed. Mann, with grim  /jiumor, 
points up the various subtleties of the 
question that arises: who is really the 
husband of Sita, Shridaman’s body with 
Nanda’s head or Shridaman’s head on 
Nanda’s body? 

In this metaphysical riddle the word 
sculptor of heroic statues had again carved 
a perfect cameo. (THE Transposep Heaps. 
196 pages, Knopf, New York. $2.) 
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Warning to the Americas 


André Chéradame, in his new book, De- 
FENSE OF THE Americas, published this 
week, warns that Germany may attack the 
Americas at any time by submarines and 
long-range bombers, aided, of course, by 
the fifth columnists. 

From 1901 on, this French political his- 
torian, now a refugee in Canada, has 
written urgently about his discovery of 
the 1895 Pan-German plan for world dom- 
ination as drawn up by the German Gen- 
eral Staff. Hitlerism, the author states, is 
simply this tenacious plan tricked out in 
a Swastika, and it is the lack of the AIl- 
lies’ understanding of the program that 
has led up to the present world catas- 
trophe. 

From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf is 
the Pan-German formula, and it is based 
on the theory that domination of Central 
Europe means the key to the world. The 
Armistice of 1918, states the author, was 
only a strategic German retreat and the 
beginning of a vicious peacetime fight for 
world control. 

After stating his thesis of imminent 
German designs on the Americas, the au- 
thor draws up a defense plan to outspeed 
and outmaneuver the Pan Germans. He 
suggests that American noncombatants 
deal with fifth columnists by the quick 
and economical method of forming a 
guerrilla army much like England’s Home 
Guard. His defense plan also includes 
long-range bombing of Germany, a fight 
against Japan’s imperialism, a campaign 
to spread knowledge of the Pan-German 
plan, and a liberation of the enslaved 
peoples of Europe by means that must 
remain state secrets. (DEFENSE OF THE 
Americas. 306 pages. Preface, introduc- 
tion, illustrations. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $3.) 





Naval Overture to 1941 


A century of technological development 
of fighting ships, naval guns, and aircraft 
that led up to the titanic battle now being 
fought for the supremacy of the seas is the 
substance of a new book, Sea Power IN 
THE Macuine Ace. Working under a Car- 
negie Fellowship at the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study at Princeton University, 
Bernard Brodie has drawn heavily and 
profitably on research. Likewise, fidelity 
to fact is well substantiated by such au- 
thorities as Vice Admiral William L. 
Rodgers, U.S.N., and Admiral William 
V. Pratt, U.S.N., Newsweex’s naval ex- 
pert. 

Brodie points out that the machine age 
came late to the navies of the world. 
Even though the superiority of imple- 
ments over men became evident as early 
as the War of 1812, the evolution from 
sail to steam was long opposed and de- 
layed by naval men. The British feared 
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A sight you'll never forget...the Sunkist orange trees, laden 
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“My, it’s cool in here since we 
started drinking Gin and Tonic!” 


tastes interesting. The sec- 
ond, intriguing. The third, 
delicious! Learn to appre- 
ciate this smart tropical 
cooler, long famed from 
Singapore to Suez as the 
world’s No. 1 heat-beater. 
HERE’S HOW — 4 jigger of 
gin in an 8-oz. glass, plenty 
of ice, fill with CANADA DRY 
QUININE WATER, add a thin 
slice of lemon or lime and 
Serve. 


CANADA DRY 


Quinine Water 


(CARBONATED) 
At popular prices wherever fine beverages are sold. 





The first Gin and Tonic 
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Arrive by car, by Douglas plane, 

By beaver-tail of streamlined train. 
For beds that really let you rest, 

For food, for fun not good, but best, 
For low-down rates you won't forget, 
Check in at Hotel Nicollet. 
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International 


Launching of a ‘tea kettle’: the Demologos, first steam warship, ushered 
in the machine age of naval power when she took to the water in 1814 


that the “tea kettles,” as they called steam- 
ships, had created a bridge across the 
Channel. “Yet,” the author points out, 
“before the nineteenth century drew to a 
close the sail of the line dissolved into his- 
tory and legend.” 

Important technological changes have 
taken place in naval warfare since 
Robert Fulton, in 1814, built the paddle- 
wheeled Demologos, first steam warship, 
whose guns looked like out-size beer 
bottles: screw propulsion, armor, great 
ordnance, submarines, and aircraft. Brodie 
believes that when the complete history 
of the airplane is-written the principal 
role assigned to aircraft will be that of 
“reconnaissance or in preventing the 
enemy’s reconnaissance.” (SEA Power IN 
THE Macnuine Ace. 466 pages. Index. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, 


N.J. $3.75.) 








OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Wortp Crisis AND JEwisH Sur- 
vivaL. By Abba Hillel Silver. 221 pages. 
Richard R. Smith, New York. $2.50. The 
destinies of the Jewish people and de- 
mocracy are discussed and analyzed in 
five searching essays. Dr. Silver believes in 
militancy for his race against the dangers 
that imperil it, and that “democracy .. . 
should put on its armor and cease to be 
naive, trusting, and doctrinaire.” 


Tue Hermit Puace. By Mark Schorer. 
313 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. A novel on modern love and mar- 
riage, with emphasis on the effect the 
death of Dave Roberts, an aviator, has 
upon two sisters who are haunted by the 


memory of the man each had loved un- 
known to the other. 


Sunpown. By Barré Lyndon. 254 pages. 
Stokes, New York. $2. Bellicose natives 
and a woman in their midst make th 
heat even more perilously unbearable to 
the white men in a Kenya Colony post 
in Africa. A graphic, staccato thriller by 
the author of “The Amazing Dr. Clitter- 
house.” 


MYSTERY WEEK 

Pencit Ponts to Murver. By Willetta 
Ann Barber and R. F. Schabelitz. 30! 
pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. Fora 
second time, Christopher Storm employs 
his deft pencil to sketch principals and 
trace clues. Here it is the murder of a 
lovely artists’ model that he works out 
with the help of his drawings and the col- 
laboration of his human, if sometimes nit- 
wit, fiancée. Even better than the first il- 
lustrated Kit Storm story. 


Jason Burr’s First Case. By David 
Kent. 276 pages. Random House, New 
York. $2. A somewhat eccentric newspa- 
perman, Burr leaves his windowless home 
and strange servants to solve the death of 
a museum director whose daughter re- 
fused to believe he died of a heart attack. 
Pretty good. 












YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe YRW. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
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Princetonian Prank 


Gathered for a final dinner May 24 at 
the Hotel Chase in St. Louis, some 25 ex- 
ecutives of the Midwestern Princeton 
alumni clubs heard Donald Danforth, 
head of the St. Louis group and president 
of the Ralston Purina Co., introduce one 
Dean Bassett, Princeton ’05 and now chief 
of a small Midwestern college. 

Bassett, elderly and rather portly in ap- 
pearance, arose. His first words were in- 
nocuous enough, and guests sat peacefully 
as they enjoyed their coffee. Then, to 
everyone’s amazement, the dean slowly 
warmed into an indictment of their alma 
mater. To be honest about the situation, 
he said, Princeton is essentially a social 
institution whose real pillars are “the 
Nass” or Nassau Tavern, where students 
drink, and Trenton, where they carouse. 
Furthermore, he said, Princeton men are 
unfit to cope with the world today, be- 
cause a liberal-arts education is incapable 
of standing up to a sound vocational train- 
ing such as that found at his present 
school. He even compared Princeton men 
to panty-waists. 

That was plenty. Fuming and splutter- 
ing, practically all present jumped to their 
fet—each ready to take the measure 
of this upstart from a two-by-four institu- 
tion who dared to take the name of Prince- 
ton in vain. Finally, Bassett was able to 
get the floor again. “All I can say,” he 
remarked quietly, “is that if Princeton 
men can’t spot a hoax as obvious as this, 
everything I said about the school must be 
true.” Then, as sheepish Princetonians 
fumbled for their seats, Danforth revealed 
that Dean Bassett was just plain Joe 
Smith, an ex-vaudevillian who had been 
carefully coached in his ribbing. 

Such stunts are nothing new to Joe 
Smith, who has carried off similar jobs 
around St. Louis for years—even panick- 
ing a bankers’ convention with a phony 
tirade against shady banking practices. 





Fifth President of Duke 


A Cinderella among colleges, Duke Uni- 
versity of Durham, N.C., had its begin- 
nings in a ramshackle log schoolhouse set 
up by Quakers and Methodists in 1838. 
Known for most of its first 100 years as 
Trinity College, the modest little school 
met its Prince Charming in James Bu- 
chanan Duke, tobacco multimillionaire, 
who in 1924 endowed it with $40,000,000, 
gave it its name, and set it on the road to 
national prominence as the proud posses- 
sor of 5,000 acres, two campuses-full of 55 
Georgian and Gothic buildings, a $3,000,- 
000 chapel, 3,600 students, and a faculty 
of 500. 

_ Of the few now at Duke who witnessed 
its rags-to-riches rise, the oldest in service 








New Issues 


Incorporated 


Union Securities Corporation 





This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these 

securities for sale orasa solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering 

is made only by the prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any 

underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 
for such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


Union Electric Company of Missouri 


$80,000,000 First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
334% Series due 1971 


150,000 Shares Preferred Stock, $4.50 Series 


107%% for the Bonds 
$105.50 per share for the Preferred Stock 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1941 and accrued dividends from 
May 15, 1941, respectively, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(who are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may legally 
offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Spencer Trask & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Harriman Ripley & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation Smith, Barney & Co, 
Shields & Company Coffin & Burr 
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weather Treat— 
.. « MAKE “YOURS” A 


GENUINE PLANTERS’ za 


Not until you have tasted a Planters’ 
Punch, or Rum Collins, made with 
Myers’s, the dark, full-bodied Rum 
of Jamaica, will you know how 
enticing these popular summer 
coolers can be! For a superb wealth 
of flavor— 


The 


“Planters’ Punch’’ BRAND 
100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA~-97 PROOF 


on the “Sugar Wharf,’’ Kingston, Jamaica. 
ONE OF SOUR 


PLANTERS’ PUNCH —the Authentic Recipe 
As served at the famous Planters’ Punch Inn, 


(One part fresh Lime Juice) 
TWO OF SWEET 
(Two parts sugar) 
THREE OF STRONG 
(Three parts Myere’s Fine 
Jamaica Rum) 
FOUR OF WEAK 
(Four parts ice and water) 


very cold in a tall glass with cracked 
ice. Add a cherry. 


For Free Recipe Book Write 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., Inc. 
Agents in the U. S. A. 
Dept. NW6, 57 Laight St., New York 
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“Please come out, dear! 


The St. Regis has 300 air- 


conditioned rooms!” 


® Yes, 300 of our bedrooms and living rooms, 
as well as all our public rooms, are scien- 
tifically air-conditioned by a central plant. 


In these cool and spacious rooms you may 
live comfortably and sleep restfully, undis- 
turbed by either outside heat or noise. And, 


fam weyers 


Add a dash of Angostura Bitters. Serve \ 
<I 


for those who prefer natural ventilation, | 


there are rooms without air-conditioning. | 


We suggest you specify which you desire 
when you make reservations. 


The air-conditioned rooms are available at 
no advance over our usual moderate rates, 
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Dr. Robert Lee Flowers celebrated 
half a century at Duke University 


is Robert Lee Flowers, who, from 1891, has 
taught electrical engineering and mathe- 
matics, and has served as secretary and 
treasurer to the college and as vice presi- 
dent of the business division. This week, 
the dapper, 70-year-old Southerner, mem- 
ber, appropriately enough, of a tobacco 
family, reached the pinnacle of his half- 
century career at Duke: during the com- 
mencement exercise, he was formally in- 
ducted as fifth president, the successor of 
William Preston Few, who died last Oc- 
tober. 





No. 1 of 2,500,000 Spellers 


Louis Edward Sissman, a 13-year-old 
eighth-grader from Detroit, who wants to 
be a newspaperman and right now can 
probably spell the ears off most reporters, 
won the 1941 national spelling champion- 
ship last week. He met and defeated 28 
other finalists in a bee in the Na- 
tional Press Club auditorium in Washing- 
ton. 

Culled from 2,500,000 youngsters in 
local bees sponsored by newspapers 
throughout the nation, the spellers had 
tough material to contend with. On the 
first round, eight were blitzed out of the 
running when they flubbed sacramental, 
haranguing, mien, halcyon, bifurcated, 
cachinnation, campanile, and euthanasia. 
At one point, young Sissman_ spelled 


Rubicon instead of rubicund and was 


banished from the stage until the judges 
realized he was merely confused by the 
pronunciation. All but five had dropped 
out after the twentieth round. 

Finally, the field narrowed down to the 
Detroit boy and Phyllis Davis of Akron, 
Ohio, also 13 and in the eighth grade, 








who pitted her IQ of 156 against Louis’ 


132. Serious and poised, he calmly de. 
manded “meaning, please” when given 4 
strange word. Phyllis frequently pondered 
every syllable for long minutes before 
taking the leap. And after a_ three-hour 
struggle that took them through round 
No. 103, nonchalance won out over [Q. 
Phyllis, who really knows better, spelled 
it crysanthemum. Thereupon Louis rat- 
tled off initials and took the champion- 
ship. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Bombshell in Collegiate Ads 


At Yale, Harvard, and Princeton a fort- 
night ago, students and faculty members 
were astounded to flip open the pages of 
the May 23 issue of The Yale Daily News, 
The Harvard Crimson, and The Daily 
Princetonian and see a full page of edito- 
rial looking matter entitled “Shall Amer- 
ica Start the War on the Axis?” It was 
signed by Lawrence Dennis, often called 
the country’s foremost intellectual Fascist 
and owner-editor of a mimeographed pro- 
Axis scare sheet called The Weekly For- 
eign Letter. - 

Reading on, they found such sentiments 
as: “The British have yet to start the war 
they have declared and talked since Sept. 
3, 1939” and: “Both Churchill and Roose- 
velt have talked a magnificent war. But 
while Hitler has won territory, resources, 
and allies, Churchill has won only America 
and Ethiopia.” Then, after Dennis’ name 
were these “This advertisement 
has been paid for by a friend of Ameri- 
ca and Britain who believes that an 
early negotiated peace is in the interest 
of both.” 

As might be expected, a storm immedi- 
ately gathered. At Yale an indignant law 
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student wrote: “The gall of your journal 
to print his [Dennis] words . . . is truly 
appalling.” To this letter and some 80 
others like it, the paper editorially re- 
plied: “We firmly believe that Dennis 
must be defeated if the democratic faith 
is to survive, but he must be defeated in 
the realm of the intellect through the 
force of a superior idea.” 

At Harvard, where The Crimson was 
frank to admit that the $70 revenue was 
more important than the ideology in- 
volved, faculty members seemed far more 
excited than students—whose topic for the 
day’s discussion hinged more on the possi- 
bility of cafeteria service in the dining 
halls than it did on political frenzies. The 
university’s noted professor of history, Dr. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, however, was quick 
to brand Dennis’ arguments as “misstate- 
ments, unwarranted inferences, and unver- 
ifiable prophecies.” 

And at Princeton, while John N. Brooks 
Jr. Princetonian chairman, held that Den- 
nis “must be combated and beaten by ar- 
gumentation rather than by suppression, 
so long as this country is not at war,” 
several irate students protested that “when 
an undergraduate newspaper of an Amer- 
ican university publishes Fascist propa- 
ganda in the year 1941, it is the duty of 
all anti-Fascist undergraduates of that 
university to demand an explanation.” 

Unbothered by all this, both The Yale 
Daily News and The Harvard Crimson let 
Dennis open fire again on Monday of this 
week by printing a second ad—this one 
with numerous quotes on the Rudolf Hess 
affair taken from The Weekly Foreign 
Letter. And, although The News reiterat- 
ed its previous stand on the editorial page, 
there was no rebuttal for the still-indig- 
nant subscribers—as the Monday, June 2 
issue was the last until next fall. 


A Journalistic Major 


Six years ago Dean Charles L. Raper of 
the College of Business Administration at 
Syracuse University reluctantly withheld 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Jour- 
nalism from a 21-year-old New York City 
student named Drew Middleton. The 
young reporter-to-be, it appeared, was 
none too good with a typewriter. In fact, 
he couldn’t even punch out the 40 words a 
minute necessary to satisfy the school’s 
requirement for journalism majors. 

Since then, as a war correspondent for 
the Associated Press, Middleton has got- 
ten plenty of practice on his typewriter 
with the blitz in France, Belgium, and 
England. Thus, this week, even though he 
was some 3,000 miles away in London, 
Syracuse awarded a B.S. degree to one 
Drew Middleton—for, amid much good- 
natured kidding from his colleagues, Dean 
Raper was finally convinced that Middle- 
ton had fulfilled his typing requirement, or 
its “equivalent.” 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


World Trade and the Future 


B, now the military, naval and 
diplomatic implications of President Roose- 
velt’s fireside speech have been pretty 
thoroughly thrashed over. He has, by sub- 
sequent statements and acts, clarified 
much of what he said then. So it is unnec- 
essary to pursue those aspects here. But 
there were economic implications in the 
President’s statement of policy that will 
prove to be of almost equal importance 
in the long run. What he said about 
international economic questions, taken 
in connection with Mr. Hull’s speech a 
week before, merits the keenest examina- 
tion. 

In much of the discussion on both sides 
of the debate on how far we should move 
into the orbit of war, there is a common 
economic assumption. It seems to be tak- 
en for granted that it is possible, through 
a military decision, to restore nineteenth- 
century methods of international trade if 
Britain wins, or, if Germany wins, to de- 
stroy those methods as we have known 
them in the past and to substitute an en- 
tirely new worldwide system of exchang- 
ing goods among nations. 


Yet it ought to be remembered 
that, war or no war—even without the in- 
terposition of the World War, in fact— 
economic developments were taking place 
throughout the world which pointed to a 
permanently changed world trade. This 
has never been described so well as in Mr. 


Graeme K. Howard’s book, “America and. 


a New World Order.” Mr. Howard’s rare 
competence to speak on this subject lies 
in the fact that he is not a mere theoreti- 
cal economist or a diplomat or a politician. 
He is vice president of the General Motors 
Corporation in charge of overseas opera- 
tions, and his experience has been that of 
a man who has actually been engaged in 
selling goods abroad. He says: “In the new 
century, in spite of the fact that markets 
have grown and that new inventions, such 
as the automobje and the airplane, have 
infused new vigor into world economy, 
the rate of market expansion has de- 
clined Unless domestic economies 
everywhere are again made to function 
as they once did, we will find the twentieth 
century barren of the remarkable growth 
in trade which was characteristic of the 
nineteenth.” . 

There have been times when the Admin- 
istration has proceeded on the basis of this 
belief. There have been others when the 
Administration has adhered to this the- 


ory’s exact opposite. The strange duality 
of economic policy with which the fabric 
of New Deal history ig shot needs no 
detailed analysis here. In the oil busi- 
ness, for instance, agreements to limit 
production and dispose of surpluses— 
agreements encouraged by some sectors 
of government—have been attacked by 
other sectors of government as combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. Or, to take 
another example, we are boosting the 
price of cotton by artificial means, thus 
encouraging competitive foreign produc- 
tion, at the same moment that we insist 
upon talking about increasing our ex- 
ports of cotton. 


"The success of the United States in 
world competition after this war will 
largely depend upon the power, resource- 
fulness and productiveness of its own econ- 
omy. Of course we cannot compete if that 
economy is plagued by disunion, ham- 
strung by fundamental inconsistencies, 
living beyond its” means, dissipating its 
substance for nonproductive purposes. Nor 
can we afford to make the mistake of at- 
tempting to repeat the imperialistic course 
of the British Empire in the past century. 
The creation of that kind of empire is a 
thing of the past. We should find it impos- 
sible, as Germany, Japan or any joint ef- 
fort of Germany and Japan will find it im- 
possible. . 

The world is moving in the direction of 
self-dependent states and _ self-dependent 
blocs of states, eager to produce what they 
consume and intent upon an economy that 
will, through inventive genius, devise sub- 
stitutes for the materials supplied by for- 
eign producers. In this very fact lies a di- 
rect economic answer to the German 
threat. Because whatever may be the in- 
tention of the military and political mas- 
ters of Germany, the kind of economy 
that the Germans have developed is in 
itself an answer to and a defeat for its 
pretensions as an imperialistic system. 
That is the ironic truth that Germany 
will sometime have to face. And if it 
has any intelligence left, it will face it 
soon, before the lust for empire gets too 
strong. 

It was a corollary of the haphazard free- 
enterprise theory of trade that some, 
though not all, wars were fought in pur- 
suit of trade advantages. It is possible 
that there was just enough color in the 
theory of the military pursuit of foreign 
markets to lend widespread credence to 
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the Marxian thesis that capitalism was a 
breeder of wars. 

If that thesis of Marx cannot be re. 
futed by cold facts and by internationally 
directed intelligence, the future of the 
world is dark indeed. If the choice we of 
the twentieth century face is a choice be- 
tween militarily controlled trade and the 
boggling free-enterprise kind of trade 
both of which ultimately run themselves 
into the ground—then Communism may 
be destined to inherit the earth, with all 
the evil that would follow in its wake. If 
we cannot carry on trade without fighting 
wars over and over—wars which, in most 
instances, bring to the conqueror the ha- 
tred not only of the enemy, but the hatred 
of those who are allegedly being helped 
—then there is no prospect but retrogres- 
sion before the human race. 

All this has a very special bearing upon 
the economic future of this hemisphere 
and upon our relations with the countries 
to the south of us. The attitude of this 
Administration with respect to Latin 
America has been admirable in its re- 
straint, in its courtesy and in its constant 
emphasis upon a spirit of mutual help. It 
has not limited itself to mere conversa- 
tional hoopla, but has made sincere efforts 
to lay the foundations for sound political 
relationships with the Latin-American na- 
tions. Still there is a tendency to blur over 
the hard fact that lasting relations can- 
not be established on any basis that would 
keep these countries as permanent produc- 
ers of raw materials only. Without indus- 
trialization they cannot develop the means 
of economic self-defense. They will lack 
even the means of effective cooperation in 
hemisphere defense. And, unless they are 
industrialized, we, in turn, cannot escape 
the ultimately disastrous role of a domi- 
nant industrial nation penetrating the 
markets of these countries solely for the 
purpose of supplying them with consum- 
ers’ goods. 


The military as well as the econom- 
ic defense of the other countries in this 
hemisphere can succeed only if those 
countries are able to sustain, in and of 
themselves, a considerable proportion of 
their energy and of their material means 
for that defense. That will mean close and 
active military alliances with us. It will 
mean the joint occupation of military and 
naval bases. It will mean a clear definition 
of the extent to which nations alien to 
this hemisphere will be permitted to pene- 
trate any of these countries. 

Thus mobilized, the Western Hemi- 
sphere could contemplate the localization 
of the Nazi movement in Europe alone 
with vastly less trepidation. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his speech, the farther 
the Nazi power spreads itself over Europe, 
Asia and Africa, the greater the danger 
to itself and the more certain that the 
whole structure will ultimately break up 
into little bits. 
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THE STAR THAT SHINES ALL NIGHT! 


Now... Texaco Dealers offer you 


night-long service in all 48 States 


aN The hour is late... the driving, tough ..: 


the road, lonely. Then, through the cold, wet 
darkness shines a star... the Texaco Star. Be- 
neath its friendly light, a man waits to serve you 

.. a Texaco Dealer, alert, capable, competent. 

tr tr tr 

He will offer you the comfort of his Registered 
Rest Room . . . set you straight on your 
route... Clean that befogged windshield 
... adjust that bothersome headlight. . . or 
supply one of those two famous Texaco 
gasolines, FIRE-CHIEF or SKY CHIEF. He will 
protect your hard-worked motor with In- 


sulated WHavoline, or Texaco Motor Oil. 

Yes! All night long, throughout the 
touring season, in 48 States, Texaco Deal- 
ers offer you this vigilant all-night service. 
You will find it waiting for you this sum- 
mer at convenient points along all the 


Youre Welcome AT 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN in a full-hour 
program every Wed. Night, C.B.S., 
9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 
7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.T., 8:00 P.T. 


national highways. 





PATRICIA MORISON 
Chesterfield’s Girl of the Month 
currently appearing in Paramount's 
“The Roundup” 


Yes, you will quickly like everything about 


Chesterfields...they’re cooler and milder with plenty 
of good taste. You are entitled to all these things in 
a cigarette and you get them in Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 


EVERYWHERE YOU GO.. Thy Satiyy 


Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 





